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HE ownership of the Flower 

Grower has been transferred to 
the J. B. Lyon Company, publishers, 
Albany, New York, effective with the 
January 1932 issue. 

With the steady advance in cireu- 
lation which the Flower Grower has 
enjoyed the burden of conducting 
the business end of the magazine has 
increased. For some time I have 
been anxious to devote my entire 
efforts to the editorial work and to 
be free from the business details. 


The Flower Grower has _ been 
printed at Albany by the Lyon Com- 
pany since September, 1930. During 
this period this firm has learned of 
the great reader interest and the 
outstanding merit of the 
Grower. 


Flower 


There will be no change in the 
editorial policy of the magazine. I 
am to continue in full charge of the 
editorial end of the magazine here 
at Calcium. The business and adver- 
tising offices will be maintained at 
Albany, New York. 

MADISON COOPER. 
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The Bog certainly does not look dangerous—and seldom really is. 


Exploring the Sphagnum Bog 


ROBABLY all of us have a long- 

ing for adventure. We read with 

envy the chronicles of explorers of 
far places, without realizing that few 
could endure their hardship and discom- 
forts. Yet without the discomforts of 
travel in distant lands, some of us may 
satisfy our adventurous spirits near 
home and in finding things new to our- 
selves, experience something of the satis- 
faction which must come to the explorer 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, (Mich.) 
upon discovering an unknown plant. 

The Sphagnum or Leatherleaf Bog— 
the muskeg of the north—is a place 
where one who has never ventured 
therein will experience many new sensa- 
tions, from the strange anties of your 
heart when the surface of the Bog be- 
gins to sink with your weight, to the 
joy of finding charming and unfamiliar 
flowers peeping up at you from the 
moss. 


Strange tales of horrible death, re- 
membered from childhood, compel us 
almost instinetively, to avoid the Bog 
and for the timid (and some not so 
timid) a few steps into it is enough. 
When the surface for yards around be- 
gins to quiver, when large trees begin 
to sway with your slightest movement 
and water creeps up around your ankles, 
dry land seems like a very desirable 
place, yet seldom is there any real dan- 
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ger. The surface which seems to be 
floating is an interlaced mass of strong 
roots and rootlets and though you will 
sink to your ankles, perhaps half way 
to your boot tops, you will seldom go 
farther. 


Underneath is the accumulation of cen- 


turies of decaying vegetation. If the 
Bog eould be seen in section, there 


would be on top, a six-inch layer of live 
Sphagnum and shrub roots; next, moss 
which is light brown in color, partly de- 
composed and still laced together with 
roots. Here will also be found partly- 
decayed logs, perhaps some of them 
charred from an age old forest fire. Be- 
neath this is a thicker layer of dark 
brown, almost completely decayed moss; 
the logs have heecome a soft pulp still 
holding their shape, but so soft that 
they can often be squeezed through the 
fingers. Under this is a layer of black 
peat often many feet thick, extending to 
the bottom. Here decomposition is com- 
plete except for pine knots whose resin 
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Pitcher Plants,—like a group of old ladies with 
their heads together over a choice morsel of gossip. 





Horned Bladderwort, 


preserves them. 
the decomposed 
layer of marl, the caleareous remains of 


In some Bogs, below 
organic matter, is a 


myriads of shellfish, The marl may 
vary from a few inches to several yards 
in thickness. 

It is not, however, what has been, but 
what is growing in the Bog now, that 
chiefly interests us. As a whole it seems 
to be a mass of small leathery-leaved 
evergreen shrubs, with here and there a 
stunted Spruce or Tamarack, or a group 
of them; perhaps a dwarfed Red or 
White Pine has found a foothold on a 
small hummock. Probably there is a 
stretch of open water near the center, 
with the higher shrubs giving way to 
smaller ones and an occasionally grassy 
spot. 

If you should venture into the Bog 
in Spring, you might find it a sheet of 
pink pale Laurel bloom. Examine the 
flowers closely and notice the stamens 
bent backward into little pockets in the 
petals. At the proper time they are re- 
leased with a snap and throw their 
ripened pollen onto the stigma in the 
center of the flower. Here and there 
will be the white bunches of flowers of 
Labrador Tea. The underside of the 
leaves is covered with rusty-brown wool 
which probably keeps them warm in 
Winter and prevents too rapid evapora- 
tion in Summer. You will find the 
pretty white racemes of the Leatherleaf, 
which shrub makes up the bulk of the 
growth on the Bog. And at the very 
water’s edge will be that shrub with the 
loveliest bunches of most delicate-looking, 
flushed-pink waxen bells—the Bog Rose- 
mary. It seems to be in the greatest 
hurry to cover what remains of the 
open water, for while its roots are in 
the moss, it sends its stems out into the 
water where they are frozen in solid ice 
many months of the year. 


It is in early vacation time, June and 
the first part of July, that you may see 
the Bog at its best. Then you will find 
those lovely, magenta-pink Orchids, 
Arethusa bulbosa and Calopogon pul- 
chellus; Arethusa with its sturdy stems 
and solitary question mark buds looking 
like a tiny green snake with uplifted 
pink head ready to strike, and the ex- 








a plant which feeds upon the bodies of tiny insects 








quisitely bearded lip of the fully opened 
flowers; Calopogon with slightly paler 
but more open flowers which stand on 
their heads, for the peculiarly-hinged 
lip instead of pointing downward as in 
other Orchids, points toward the skies. 
Sometimes many flowers are found on a 
single stem. You will find, too, the pink 
Pogonias in variety, perhaps less inter- 
esting but beautiful nevertheless. 

One must not forget the Pitcher 
Plants, even if that was possible, for 
everything about them is unusual, from 
their pitcher-like leaves which gobble up 
any insect so unwary as to explore their 
inviting interiors, to their exotic, nod- 
ding, maroon, yellow and_ greenish 
flowers on long stems, looking for all 
the world like a group of old ladies (my 
apologies to the ladies) with their heads 
together over a choice morsel of gossip. 

Two other insectivorous Bog plants are 
of interest—the Horned Bladderwort 
and the Sundews. The first is one of 

Continued on page 94 


Calopogon puichelius is a terrible name f h 
dainty flower as this Orchid which grows in the Boos. 
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Continued from page 93 
our nicest yellow flowers, not only be- 


cause of their  gracefulness and 
beauty, but because there are so 
many flowers and so little foliage. Un- 


less you look closely, the entire plant 
appears to consist only of a few short 
fibrous roots and a slender but stiff 
stem, topped by one or two bright-yel- 
low, pea-like flowers with a slender spur. 
Only close examination will reveal the 
fine almost hair-like aquatic leaves with 
tiny bladders attached. Through the 
minute opening in these bladders enter 
the microscopic insects upon which the 
plant depends for practically all of its 
nitrogenous food. 


The Sundews are so inconspicuous 
that few of those who have been in the 
Bogs, ever notice them; yet once 


noticed, they will be seen everywhere at 
the water’s edge. Their small reddish 
leaves are covered with sticky hair-like 
glands which fold over and tightly 
enmesh, until its body is digested, any 
insect so foolish as to alight thereon. 


In bloom the small white, or sometimes 
pinkish flowers make the plant a little 
more conspicuous. 

Nor must we neglect the Small Cran- 
berry, also growing at the edge of the 
water. It has fine evergreen leaves and 
pinkish flowers with reflexed petals, re- 
sembling tiny Shooting Stars, and in 
Fall, cranberries which make extremely 
edible cranberry sauce. Years ago be- 
fore cranberry raising had become an 
industry, the Small Cranberry was con- 
sidered the only edible kind. 

In different sections there is such a 
variety of flowers found in the Bogs, 
that a day spent in any of them is an 
experience not easily forgotten. And 
while there is little danger in exploring 
the Bog, it is wise to carry a stout pole 
eight or ten feet long, holding it by its 
middle. Then if you should happen to 
step into a soft place or hole the ends 
will find enough support so you may 
pull yourself out, looking as if you 
only needed a coat of feathers to com- 
plete the job. 














Rose Bed in full bioom sixty days after planting. 





This Bed was planted in steam-sterilized soil. 


Sterilizing Soil by Steaming 


BY ROY H. ELLIS, (Fla.) 


OIL steam-sterilization has been in 
S practice for quite some time, I 

don’t know just how long, but 1 
know I used it at least 20 years ago. Its 
use has been confined almost entirely to 
greenhouses and plant beds. Tobacco 
growers used it on their plant beds, also 
the canning factories, and some of them, 
at least, required their tomato growers to 
use plants started in sterilized soil. Hot- 
house men who grow cucumbers and 
tomatoes under glass find it necessary to 
steam in order to produce a profitable 
crop a second time on the same ground. 
It is much cheaper to steam when 
equipped than to change the soil, and 
soil that has been built up and well- 
fertilized, as it has to be to produce a 
good crop, will produce a better crop 
after having been steamed, than new un- 
steamed soil. 

The hothouse rose growers in the East 
learned years ago that their old soil re- 
fertilized and steamed would produce a 
better crop of Roses than all new soil 
brought in, but not steamed. Lettuce too, 


is greatly benefitted by soil-steaming. 
For example, once when I was planting 
lettuce, (Grand Rapids variety) in my 
houses in Canada, I steamed part of 
the house and part I didn’t. Three- 
quarters of a pound of lettuce to one 
square foot was considered a good aver- 
age crop. I cut 14% pounds per square 
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foot on steamed soil, while lettuce on 
same soil not steamed, 24 inches away, 
was hardly worth cutting. 

Last year I talked with a man who has 
14 acres under glass and grows cucumbers 
and tomatoes, and steams all of it. He 
told me that he had one 4% acre plant 
that they were operating at a loss, so they 
equipped and sterilized, and it showed a 
profit of 20%. Concerning our use of 
steam here; the results with Roses was 
very pronounced, those on the steamed 
soil easily 100% superior to those on the 
unsteamed soil; and everything I have 
tried has done better on steamed soil. 

Steaming is done by laying 3” or 4” drain 
tile, 12” to 16” deep and the same distance 
between the rows of tile, then block one 
end of tile and put a steam hose or pipe 
in other end. Then block the balance of 
opening around it and cover with the soil. 
Turn on your live steam and keep it 
going until all the soil over your tile is 
thoroughly steaming hot. It is best to 
cover with old sacks or something of the 
sort to help hold in the steam in the soil 
so the surface will get as hot as that 
lower down. The soil should be brought 
to a temperature of 210°, and held at or 
near that for several hours, after which 
time the tile may be lifted and used over 
again. It is important to keep from 
getting any of the unsteamed soil mixed 
with what has been steamed, either on 
tools or by walking over it, or in any 
other way. It is necessary to have a 
steam boiler capable of carrying at least 
25 pounds of pressure. Seventy-five 
pounds is better and the larger the boiler, 
or rather the greater its steaming ¢a- 
pacity, the greater area it would be able 
to steam at one time, which is quite an 
item if one has much area to treat. 

Our experience with ‘steam sterilizing 
of soil for annuals in the beds in Eola 
Park, Orlando, Florida, the past season 
has been highly satisfactory, and now 
that we have taken out all the original 
planting and have planted to summer 
flowers, it is pleasing to see the small 
plants coming along without the inter- 
ference of weeds, ete., except the one 
bed that was not steamed. In that the 
grass and weeds keep us busy. We like 
the results of steaming very much and 
hope to repeat before replanting this Fall. 

I repeat the statement that I expect 
Eola Park is the only Park in the coun- 
try using steam sterilization in their out- 
of-doors work. 














Rose Bed seven months after planting. 


This Bed was planted in soil which was not steamed, 


and shows conclusively the value of steam sterilization under conditions prevailing in Florida, 
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Early Spring in the Engadine Alps 
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One of the yearly miracles of Nature is the army of Crocuses that stands proudly forth on 
the lower slopes of the Engadine Alps, as if the advance guard of the forces of Spring 


assembled to rout the hosts of Winter, 








The Rock Garden and Rock Plants 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, (Mich.) 
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Alpine Plants from Seeds 


BY DAVID W. 


HERE is nothing quite so discour- 
aging to the gardener as to 
pay from fifty cents to a dollar 
or more for a packet of “rare” Alpine 
seeds and have them all fail to germinate. 
Many of our so-called “rare” mountain 
plants are rare only because so many 
gardeners do not understand that these 
seeds must be-given special treatment. 

Alpine plants ripen their seeds during 
the short mountain Summer and immedi- 
ately after, comes the long Winter when 
the seeds are frozen in solid ice under 
many feet of snow for perhaps nine 
months. Summer comes again suddenly 
(there is neither Spring or Fall in the 
high mountains) and in three months or 
less the seeds must germinate and form 
long roots to prevent the plant’s being 
torn out by torrential rains or by Winter 
snow and ice. 

Of course, one cannot plant seeds on 
the mountain tops, but if they are sown 
in boxes or pots, placed outside where 
‘hey can be covered with snow or even 
vet thoroughly and frozen for a week 
and then put into a cold frame or brought 
inside in a warm place, germination will 
usually take place within ten days. Pots 
will generally prove more satisfactory 
ian boxes as the tiny seedlings can be 

atered by setting the pots in a pan of 
water. 


The pots should be prepared with good 
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drainage by putting a few pieces of 
broken pots over the hole in the bottom, 
then a thin layer of peat moss to prevent 
the soil from sifting downward. The 
remainder of the pot is filled with finely- 
sifted soil made by mixing from one-half 
to two-thirds sharp sand and the balance 
leafmold. This may come about half an 
inch from the top. The soil is sterilized 
by filling the pot with boiling water and 
allowing to drain until dry enough to 
leosen without packing. 

If possible the seeds should be steril- 
ized by putting a small amount of dry 
Semesan (or similar seed disinfectant) 
into the packet and shaking until each 
seed is coated. This will largely control 
the damping-off of young seedlings. 

When sowing, fine seeds are barely 
covered with clean sand and larger seeds 
to a greater depth. After a careful 
watering with a very fine spray the pots 
may be placed outside and covered with 
snow. If there is danger of the pots 
breaking from freezing, only enough 
water should be given to wet the surface. 

Fall-sowing will give even better 
germination than early Spring as the 
pots may be left outside in a shady place 
and put into the cold frame or brought 
inside as the weather becomes warm. 
From the time the snow melts until 
germination takes place the pots must be 
covered with a pane of glass and not be 


still encamped along the ridges and battlements 


allowed to dry out. They do not need 
light until the seeds have germinated and 
then should be shaded from direct sun- 
light and the glass raised a little for 
ventilation. -.Delicate seedlings must 
never be watered from above except with 
a very fine spray. They can be watered 
much more safely by setting the pots into 
a pan of water until the soil is moist. 

When seedimgs have two or three 
leaves, they may be earefully trans- 
planted into boxes or a frame. By Fall 
many will be large enough to go into 
their permanent places but those which 
are not, will need to be earried over the 
first Winter in the cold frame 

In their permanent quarters, the plants 
need perfect drainage and absence of 
winter wet, particularly around the 
crowns. Very few of even those from 
Alpine bogs can live with water around 
their roots in Winter. A surface dressing 
of a half-inch of fine stone chips applied 
in Summer or Fall will prevent water 


from settling around the crowns in 
Winter. 
The above treatment of seeds will 


often give almost perfect germination of 
such Alpine plant seeds as Hardy 
Primulas, Androsace, Meconopsis, Gen- 
tians, Alpine Anemones, the more diffi- 
cult Saxifrages, and a host of others. In 
fact, it is safe to treat the seeds of all 
true Alpines (Plants which grow above 
timber-line in the mountains) in this 
manner. 





The subject of Rock Gardening has 
been developed very heavily during the 
past two years, and it is a very worthy 
addition to gardening activities for those 
who have not undertaken this class of 
fascinating work of gardening as an 
avocation. Rock Plants reauire special 
study. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








“If Spring came but once in a century 
instead of once a year, or burst forth with 
the sound of an earthquake, and not in 
silence, what wonder and expectation there 
would be in ali hearts to behold the miracu- 
lous change! But now the silent succes- 
sion suggests nothing but necessity. To 
most men only the cessation of the miracle 
would be miraculous, and the perpetual 
exercise of God’s power seems less wonder- 
ful than its withdrawal would be.’—Lone- 
FELLOW. 


ASTER, March 27 this year, is 
really a lunar festival since its 
date depends on the Moon. In 
some Oriental lands a rabbit is often 
shown in the Moon. This is how the 
rabbit with its nocturnal habits originally 
became linked with the Moon and Kaster. 

The idea of Resurrection with the 
coming of Spring is universal since 
earliest time, henee the origin of re- 
ligious rites is hoary with age though 
the ancient ceremonies had a different 
significance than now. They were al- 
ways, however, symbolical of the eyele 
of Winter and death, followed in rota- 
tion by the resurrection of Spring and 
new life. Fasts similar to our Lenten 
observance were also common in ancient 
Mexico, Egypt, Persia, Babylon, Greece, 
Assyria, Asia Minor and India. Palm 
branches were used in resurrection rites 
by the Egyptians reminding us of our 
own Palm Sunday. Eggs for aeons of 
time have been used to symbolize life, 
hence the use of eggs at Easter, and 
newly-hatched chicks and other emblems 
in vogue at this season is also of ancient 
origin. : 

Most people believe in resurrection 
though their understanding of it may 
differ from others. Some even believe 
that as flowers regularily die down, 
trees shed their leaves and grass dis- 
appears from the earth, then after a 
period of rest and apparent death are 
resurrected with the coming of Spring, 
just so people perhaps return after a 
time of rest and death. A charming 
poem on Immortality, anent the philoso- 
phical musings of two eaterpillars on 
life and its purpose is too long for this 


page, so the closing lines only are 
given: 
sad Lo, Spring comes forth with all 


her warmth and love: 

She brings sweet justice from the realms 
above; 

She breaks the chrysalis, she resurrects the 
dead ; 

Two butterflies ascend, encircling her head. 

And so this emblem shall forever be a sign 
of Immortality.” ; 


Mareh also brings St. Patrick’s day. 
The beliefs surrounding the Irish Sham- 
rock probably gave rise to the idea of 


four-leaf Clovers being lucky and a 
symbol of good fortune, though one 


myth says the belief originated when 
Eve, banished from the Garden of Eden, 
carried away with her a _ four-leaved 
Clover. The French flyer Coste earried 
one of these lucky emblems with him on 
his suecessful flight across the Atlantie, 
presented to him at parting from his 
wife. She told him it would bring him 
luck as she found it without searching. 


March 2 is the anniversary of Texas’ 
Independence. This state has a _ pro- 
fusion of lovely spring wildlings. The 
white, yellow and pink Primroses, 
“Paintbrushes,” Sand Verbenas, Thistles, 
Buttereups, and Galliardias smiling in 
the bright young grass, make Texas a 
veritable garden spot. The “Blue-bon- 
net” is the state flower. 


Haunting memories of early spring 
flowers inspired the immortal song 
Home Sweet Home. Its author, John 
Howard Payne, becoming homesick 
while studying abroad, sick for his 
American colonial ivy-covered home, for 
the Croeuses shining like stars in the 
velvety new grass, the budding trees and 
song of nesting birds, wrote the lines 
that swept the world to the rhythmic 
beating of his longing heart,—the song 
of “Home Sweet Home,” that always 
makes the throat tighten and always 
will when one hears it far away from 
home. What an appeal to own one’s 
home and garden. 


some women readers are 
proud possessors of an old Paisley 
Shawl. The graceful palm design came 
from Persia and India and the original 
Cashmere Shawls were all woven with 
the conventionalized palm-leaf design. 


Perhaps 


“Daezes eaze’—day’s eye, or Daisy, 
is a symbol of the sun, although it is 
said to be under the Moon. It eloses its 
yellow eye at sunset opening again with 
the morning sun, thus being a real sun- 
wise flower. It was once thought use- 
ful as a remedy for bile and fevers. 


Outlaw and lover of filth is the ecom- 
mon house-fly. With no apparent mis- 
sion on earth but to tease and torment 
folks, he flies over the earth free as the 
wind, in contrast to the ant with its 
varied tasks, the busy earthworm and 
the industrious bee. “No creature so 
self-confident” said Ruskin, the fly im- 
pudently buzzes around, lighting on 
your hand, face or head while you swat 
yourself unmercifully trying to hit him. 
John Burroughs said the fly was more 
intelligent than the bee because of his 
enemies. Blue is not favored by flies 
someone has observed. Incidentally, 
mosquitoes dislike yellow, hence the 
Khaki-colored uniform of soldiers was 
a happy selection. The color prefer- 
ences of mosquitoes are dark blues, dark 
red, brown and black, while they are 
not attracted by light colors. 


If mountain climbers in Japan are 
found collecting rare Alpine plants they 
are punished. 


Beans were once used for eurreney in 
olden days. Last Fall an Ohio farmer 
was reported as offering beans in pay- 
ment of wages, thus doth history repeat 
itself. 


Vegetable dyes only are used in dye- 
ing the yarns used in making the 
marvelous Persian rugs. This was once 
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true also of Chinese rugs but now 
aniline dyes are often used. 


“Boast not so much the splendid dyes 
Of cunningly wrought tapestries, 

Nor painters’ blue and red: 

I've seen three scarlet butterflies 
A-flutter in a golden breeze 

About a Milk-weed’s purple head.” 


The Violet is the flower for March. 
It is ruled i-- Venus. Fresh green 
violet leaves ov'r which boiling water 
was poured and al’owed to stand over 
night until the ‘va‘er was quite green, 
then strained and .>plied hot, was once 
considered usefx! for eancer. As soon 
as the application became cold (it was 
applied hot) or dry, it was renewed. 
Cinema stars born in March are Joan 





Crawford, Dorothy Mackaill, Betty 
Compson, Jean Harlow and many 
others. 

Have you Aelurophobia? Fear of 


eats is the meaning of the word. 


The six-inch dwarf Willow mentioned 
on this page recently is said to be found 
in various places of the U. 8., but only 
in high altitudes such as highest places 
in the Rocky Mts., and some places in 
the White Mts. of N. H. 





“The kiss of the sun for pardon 
The song of the birds for mirth. 

You are nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 


Spider webs are sometimes used by 
old-country peasants to stop the bleed- 
ing of an injured member. Many 
peasants have a wonderful knowledge of 
Nature’s simples. It is said the great 
Theophrastus gained much of his wis- 
dom through conversing with the simple 
country folks as he tramped the coun- 
tryside. 

Dandelion tops and roots are good 
food and medicine not only for man 
but pet rabbits also. They are culti- 
vated as regular crops in some places 
and sold to manufacturing druggists for 
medicine. The Dandelion comes under 
Jupiter. (Anent rabbits, the coarse 
outer leaves of cabbages are said by 
certain experts to be dangerous for 
rabbits kept in hutches.) 


Town folks who spend part or all of 
their summer ‘vacation away from home, 
should bear this fact in mind when plan- 
ning their garden. With a little fore- 
thought the garden need not be the 
dreary dead thing it too often becomes, 
shortly after you turn your back upon 
it. Plant things sure to grow despite 
lack of care and water, keep to natural 
effects and avoid all fussy arrange- 
ments. Any florist from whom you buy 
your seeds will gladly advise you what 
is most suitable to your locality. 





How Bachelor Buttons got that way, 
is told in a story of an old custom in 
parts of Europe. Gallants desiring to 
know their fate would pick several of 
these blossoms early in the morning 
while they were still wet with dew and 
keep the flowers in their pockets all 
dav. If at the end of the day the 
flowers remained fresh it was held a 
sure sign the favored girl was “true 
blue,” but if they had wilted, beware. 
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A row of Cuthbert Red Raspberries after pruning 


Pruning Raspberries 


BY R. 
HERE are three kinds of Rasp- 
berries in common cultivation, Red, 


Black, and Purple, according to 
the color of the fruit. Black and Pur- 
ple Raspberries are much -~ and are 
pruned in much the same way; while 
Red Raspberries have a different habit 
of growth and aceordingly are pruned 
somewhat differently. 

Common varieties of Red Raspberries 
produce suckers freely at some distance 
from the parent plant. The rows there- 


fore fill in to form hedgerows. Each 
‘ane grows during one season, branches, 


and produces a crop during the second 
Summer, then dies. While one set of 
canes is bearing, another set is growing 
to bear in turn the following season. 
The first step in pruning is to cut out 
the dead eanes which bore last. year. 
This may be done easiest right after 
the harvest season but often it is left 
until the following Spring. 

Because of the habit of producing 
new shoots at some distance from the 
parent plants, rows of Red Raspberries 
eontinue to spread almost indefinitely. 
A common fault in growing Red Rasp- 
berries is to allow the rows to become 
too wide. The rows should not be 
allowed to become much over two feet 
in width at the bottom, for under the 
weight of the crop the tops spread out 
until it is almost impossible to pick the 
fruit in the centers of the rows. Many 
growers keep the rows much: narrower 
than two feet, and the second step in 
pruning is to reduce the row to the de- 


A. VAN METER 


sired width. This should be done ruth- 
lessly, no matter how fine the canes 
look that are growing outside the rows. 
Each cane in the row should be given 
about six inches of space in which to 
branch and produce its crop without 
crowding unduly upon its neighbors. 
If the canes are too thick the next step 
is to thin the rows by taking out the 
small weak canes or large canes that 
have been severely winter-injured. 
There remains as the last step the 
eutting back of the canes that are left. 
If the canes are supported during the 
harvest season by wires on either side 
of the row or by a wooden framework, 
no cutting back is necessary or desir- 


able. The eanes cannot be eut back 
very far without reducing the crop 


somewhat, but if the canes are long and 
unsupported, they will bend over under 
the weight of the crop until some of the 
berries at least get dusty and that had 
better be avoided by cutting back the 
eanes until they will stand upright 
under the crop. A few dusty berries 
will ruin a whole box and there is no 
way that I know of to get the dust off 
of them. 


PRUNING BLACK AND PURPLE RASPBERRIES 

The canes of Black and Purple Rasp- 
berries also grow during the first sea- 
son, produce a crop in the second sea- 
son, and die. However, the canes branch 


during the first season, then branch 
again before they fruit. Blaek and 
Purple Raspberries do not produce 
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suckers at some distance from the 
parent plant as do the Red Raspberries. 

The pruning of Black and Purple 
Raspberries should start during the first 
season with the pinching back of the 
tips of the growing canes to force that 
first branching to eome low on _ the 
vanes and near to the ground. After 
harvest the canes which bore the crop 
should be removed, or if it is not done 
then, it is the first thing to be done in 
the Spring pruning. 

Any weak canes in the hills should be 
removed, but it is rarely advisable to 
take out any of the vigorous canes, for 
that reduces the crop without increasing 
the size of the fruit appreciably. 

The final step is to shorten the 
laterals. It has recently been shown by 
experimental work in Michigan that the 
laterals of Black Raspberries may be 
headed back to four to six buds to con- 
siderable advantage. These buds pro- 
duee large, fine berries and a number 
of fruiting shoots may be foreed out 
from the main eane. It probably is 
hest not to head back the laterals of 
Purple Raspberries so severely. 

Where the canes are arched until the 
fruiting portion reaches the ground, it 
is convenient to drive a stake near the 
hill and tie the canes to it. In the gar- 
den this involves very little work and it 
insures clean fruit in a position where 
it is easily picked. 

Raspberries should be pruned ecare- 
fully every year. It is not a very 
arduous task and it is not neeessary to 
wait long for results that are sure to be 
gratifying. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Pruning makes spraying easier. Thin 
out the thick places so spray materials 
will have easy access to every part. 


Nursery stock must be kept dormant 
until it is set, or the plants may be 
greatly weakened. Stock may be kept 
dormant by storage in a cold place. 
Bury it in the moist sawdust in the ice 
house or “heel it in” in a cool spot out 
of doors. 


Remove the mulch from the straw- 
berry bed as soon as the color of the 
center leaves begins to fade. If the 
plants grow much under the mulch they 
may be seriously weakened. 


Ordering nursery stock should not be 
delayed. Last minute orders are disap- 
pointing both to the nurseryman and to 
the fruit grower. Sinee orders are filled 
in rotation, the varieties you want may 
be out of stock and substitutions are sel- 
dom satisfactory. Since nursery stock is 
not delivered until Spring, there should 
be no hesitation in ordering it in Mid- 
winter. 


The last snowfall often sets the mice 
to work on fruit trees. If bare ground 
appears in February and no precautions 
have been taken up to this time, it is 
well to prune off a few small branches 
and leave them on the ground under each 
tree. If there are many runways of mice 
in the grass this procedure may save the 
trees. 











Rejuvenating Old Apple Trees 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


\ \ THEN Apple Trees are neglected 
they often come, with advancing 
age, into a condition such that 
while they may bloom freely, they fail 
to set crops; or if they do set Apples, 
they drop most of them before harvest 
time. Usually these Trees may be 
brought back into profitable production 
fairly easily. 

Nitrogen starvation is commonly at 
the bottom of their peculiar behavior. 
Usually moderate pruning and generous 
fertilization will bring prompt results. 
The pruning should be done some time 
during the dormant season and need not 
be unduly severe. Dead and dying 
branches should of course be removed. 
Then the thickest places in the top should 
be thinned out, removing the branches 
which are growing the least. 

An application of stable manure or 
eight or ten pounds of nitrate of soda, or 
sulphate of ammonia, usually will cause 
a crop to set. Fertilization should be 
done when growth is just getting under 
way or two or three weeks before blos- 
soming time. If the tree responds slowly, 
the amount of fertilizer may be increased 
the second year. There is little danger 
of applying too much fertilizer to an old 
tree that needs rejuvenation. 


Sometimes the treatment will result in 
a heavy growth of suckers or water 
sprouts throughout the top, especially if 
Pruning has been rather severe. Most 
of these water sprouts should be removed, 
but where one grows into an open space 
in the top and promises to make pro- 
ductive wood in a short time it may be 
left. Water sprouts that crowd, tend to 
grow upward with little branching, but 
one that has plenty of room often will 
branch and come into bearing before it 
gets high enough to interfere with the 
branches above. 

If the trunks are hollow it is seldom 
worth while to remove the rotted wood 
and to seal up the cavity after the fashion 
of shade-tree-repair men, but if the trunk 
is so weakened that there is danger of 
its collapse it is sometimes profitable to 
pour cement into the hollow to add 
strength to the tree, without any hope of 
stopping the progress of decay. 

It is well to remember that run down 
trees are devitalized because of starva- 
tion, and not because of lack of pruning. 
There was a time when we had to depend 
largely upon pruning for rejuvenation 
but now we look rather to a proper feed- 
ine of the tree and seem to be getting 
a little nearer the root of the trouble. 





Preparing Land for Strawberries 


HE Strawberry is adapted to a wide 

range of soil conditions, and for the 
purposes of the home gardener, Straw- 
berries may be grown on almost any 
soil. The Strawberry is a gross feeder, 
however, and for best results the land 
should be well-enriched and in good 
tilth. 

First of all the land should be well 
drained. If water stands on the bed 
lone enough in Winter to freeze, the 
plants may be damaged by smothering. 

Light, sandy soils are likely to be 
low in fertility and they should be built 
up before planting them to Strawberries. 
At the other extreme, heavy clay soils 
are a handicap because they are likely 
to be poorly drained and such soils 
usually are not well-aerated. Sandy or 
gravellv loams that are well filled with 
organic matter are easiest to handle and 
are most satisfactory for Strawberries. 

No matter what the character of the 
soil is, eareful preparation will pay 
dividends at harvest time. Sod land 
should be avoided because so often it is 
infested with white grubs which destroy 
the root systems of the strawberry 
plants during the first Summer. Plow- 
ing in late Fall will expose some of the 
grubs to the low temperatures of mid- 
winter and will help considerably if sod 
land must be used. It is best, however, 
to grow a cultivated crop on a sod land 
before Strawberries are planted. 

It is highly important that Straw- 
berries should be planted early, so that 
the plants may become established be- 
fore the soil dries out. This is even 
more important with Strawberries than 
with most other plants. The land should 
therefore be plowed or spaded as early 


as it will work without sticking. The 
soil should be pulverized to a good 
depth and it should be made so mellow 
and loose that if necessary the plants 
could be set with the bare hand. With 
such preparation you are saving your- 
self a good deal of work with the hoe 
later on, and you insure the plants the 


best possible start insofar as_ soil 
preparation is concerned. 
The phenomenal yields of Straw- 


berries that are sometimes reported, are 
usually grown on soils that are well 
manured before planting. If a liberal 
application of stable mianure ean be 
plowed down before the plants are set, 
the necessity for applying fertilizers 
later on usually is removed. If, in ad- 
dition, a little well-rotted manure can 
be worked into the surface soil, just 
before the plants are set, you will have 


started with ideal conditions for a 
bumper crop. An application of 30 
tons of manure to the acre is not too 


much on 
fertility. 
Where manures are not available, it 
is well to plow down any decayed vege- 
table material that may be at hand, and 
to work a good complete fertilizer into 
the soil before the plants are set. Any 
high grade fertilizer that may be at 
hand: may be used. The 4—8—4 and 
the 8—6—6 formulas are satisfactory. 


The main thing to keep in mind is 
that the ground should be well-enriched 
when the plants are set. If runners 
fail to develop properly later on, a 
side dressing of nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia may be beneficial, but 
it will not replace a naturally fertile soil 
or one that has been carefully enriched 
before the plants are set. 


land that is fairly low in 
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Miss Bauer's 
Naturegrams 


REES do their own pruning during the 

windy, spring months. Dead limbs are 
broken off the trees to make room for the 
growth of new ones. In thick stands of 
timber trees grow taller and straight. 


Muskrats find a choice diet in the thick- 
ened stems of Cat-tail which are rich in 
starch. 


Flies found on Skunk-cabbage, are known 
as stem-eyed flies because their eyes are 
set up on pegs or horns as crab’s do. 


The Beaver has five toes on its hind 
foot, but one of these nails is split in two 
sections. Observers have suggested it may 
be used as a tooth-pick, or pincers, to re- 
move splinters of wood from between the 
Beaver’s teeth. 

The Brown Creeper when climbing a tree 
trunk, begins at the foot and directs his 
course spirally, moving rapidly and uni- 
formly along with his tail bent to the tree. 

Fawns or Baby Deer are comparatively 
safe from prowling animals due to their 
spotted coat which serves as a protective 
color. 


The Woodcocks’ coloring is so mottled 
that it makes them difficult to find. The 
ground nest is placed on dry ground near 
a log or stump, mostly. 


The male Woodcock acts like a clown 
at mating time. Flying high and swiftly, 
he whistles his characteristic song, then 
comes down whirling and twisting in cir- 
cles, for the benefit of his lady love. 


The female Woodcock is able to carry 
her young between her thighs, we are told; 
for the purpose of going to moist grounds 
for angleworms. 


The Blue Jay bows and bows when mak- 
ing love to his mate in the Spring. It has 
a love song, but few humans are fortunate 
enough to hear it. They touch bills as if 
kissing each other. 

The migration of Birds is thought to 
have started the latter part of the tertiary 
period, when the great ice sheet came down 
from the North, driving the Birds south- 
ward for the first time. 


Bird migration, it has been suggested, 
may be caused by the changing color of 
foliage, causing different color of light 
among the trees. The annual change 
creating the Stop and Go signs. Greenish 
in Spring and Summer when leaves are 
fresh; reddish in Autumn as the leaves 
turn brown; and white in Winter when the 
branches are bare. 


Many Spruce, Tamarack, Jackpine, White 
Pine, and other coniferous Trees died in 
Central Wisconsin during two drought 
Summers of 1930 and 1931. 


A pair of House Sparrows occupied an 
abandoned Hornet’s nest. English Spar- 
rows have a habit of playing around empty 
nests of Robins and nests of other Birds. 
Sparrows frequently wipe their bill from 
side to side. 


Red Ash has a velvety surface of twigs 
and leaf stem. The wing of fruit extends 
along the sides of the seed bearing part. 


The California Woodpecker stores great 
numbers of Acorns in small holes made in 
tree limbs. They are so tightly wedged in, 
that it is difficult to remove them. 

The Aspen in March shows green under 


the bark of their angular limbs. A sure 
sign that Spring is coming. 
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Glass Goblets and Pitcher, probably of English manufacture 





Antiques 





Conducted by 
CLARK W. BROWN 








CANE OR FLAG SEATS 


HE era of Rush or Flag-seating 

dates back to 4000 B. C., according 
to scientists. In the British Museum in 
London, is a seat of Egyptian manufac- 
ture which, it is estimated, was made 
previous even to that date. A few 
strands of rush still clings to the seat 
frame. The curious shape and construc- 
tion of this frame demonstrate that Flag 
Seating is not a modern art although at 
the present time flag or rush is used not 
only in chair seating, but also in the 
manufacture of various articles such as 
floor mats, horse collars, brooms and 
baskets; as well as being extensively 
used as a mulch by nurserymen. 

To give a few of the practical uses 
made of rush in our times, it may be 
mentioned that in Spain rush is used 
to good advantage at the olive gathering 


time, large baskets made from rush 
being used to carry the fruit. As late 


as 1927, baskets made from rush were 
used in excavating work to earry dirt 
and stones. This gives a good idea of 
the real toughness of the rush. It is 
made into harness and rope to haul the 
solid two-wheeled carts which are used 
among the peasants of many foreign 
countries. 

There is no difference between flag 
and rush (properly bulrush), flag being 
the modern name of bulrush, but is more 
commonly applied only to that species 
which is used for Chair Seating in our 
times. The name rush was simply an 
abbreviation of bulrush which grows 
commonly in almost any swamp in the 
Northern Hemisphere. It is a species 
of the Cattail family, “Cattail typha” 
and the technical name of the variety 
used for seat bottoms is called “Typha 
latifolia.” The long brown spike that 
is characteristic of this plant is the 
“bull-head ;” hence the name “bull-rush” 
or bulrush. Many of us, as boys, have 
soaked these heads in kerosene and at 
night have had a torch-light parade. 

This bulrush grows from five to ten 
feet high and has flat leaves about an 
inch wide which are gathered and pre- 
pared for use in Cane Seating. 


WASHINGTON’S BUCKLE 


In this year of celebration of the 
birth of Washington many incidents are 
recalled of his life that are interesting. 





On one of the journeys of Washington 
from Boston to New York he stopped 
at an inn in North Attleboro which was 
owned by Colonel Israel Hatch and 
which was built in 1670. The landlord 
to do the more honor to his guest, 
dressed in his best, which included a fine 
pair of knee buckles, made of silver, 
round in form and set with erystal bril- 
liants of fine quality. 

Washington remarked on the fine ap- 
pearance of the buckles and the inn- 
keeper in turn professed admiration for 
those of his guest, which were also of 
silver, long, with rounded ends and 
heavy chasing on the rims, and bearing 
the initials of “G. W.” Then Washing- 
ton suggested that they exchange one 
buckle, which they did, and Washington 
rode off with an unmatched pair and 
Hatch stayed behind also with an un- 
matched pair, which however were much 
more valuable from the manner of their 
acquisition. This pair has been handed 
down to the present time and now an 
effort is being made to re-join the 
buckles as the one of Washington’s kept 
by him is still preserved at Mount Ver- 
non, but the duplicate of that of Colonel 
Hatch at present cannot be found. 


IRON 


Iron in America is contemporary with 
the settlement of the country. Even as 
early as 1585, the Raleigh expedition 
found iron in Roanoke Island, N. C., 
and in 1608 bog iron was exported to 
England from the Jamestown colony. 
Iron ore was found in New England in 
1632. <A factory for the manufacture of 
iron was started at Falling Creek, Va. 
in 1621, but never reached the state of 
production on account of an Indian 
massacre. The first successful works 
was started at Saugus Center, near 
Lynn, Mass., about 1685. 

Most of the early iron, if not all of 
it, was what is known as bog iron, 
which was plentifully found in marshy 
soil. Iron dissolved from the soil, on 
coming into contact with carbonic and 
other acids produced by decaying vege- 
tation, is extensively precipitated in 
stagnant waters as limonite or bog iron, 
the action being denoted by the oc- 
easional rise of bubbles of carbonie acid 
and a thin film on the surface. Iron 
pans or crusts so often found on the 





Three examples of pressed Sandwich Giass at its best 


bottom of peats and gravels are pro- 
duced in this way and were extensively 
smelted by the Romans, while in Canada, 
ores of recent origin are largely used 
at the present day. 

Before Yankee ingenuity devised ma- 
chines to do the work of the hand, the 


methods used in working iron’ were 
practically those of the Middle Ages. 


Mr. Sonn in his book on “Early Amer- 
ican Wrought Iron” tells of a hand- 
wrought nail picked up in the Koman 
Forum which was so like one taken from 
a house at Wethersfield, Conn., built in 
1724, that the two might have been 
made by the same hand. 

Here is a deseription of the way 
these old nails were made. “The 
wrought iron nail was made from rect- 
angular strips of malleable iron, several 
feet long and about a quarter of an inch 
thick called nail rods, which were fur- 
nished to the blacksmith or nailer, who 
holding one of them in one hand, heated 
its end in his forge and then, on the 
anvil, pointed it with a hammer on all 
four sides. Next he partly cut it above 
the point, on the “hardy” with a ham- 
mer blow, and then, inserting the hot 
point into the swage hole, he broke off 
the end and hammered the projecting 
end so as to spread it around the top of 
the hole, after which the cooling and 
shrunken nail was easily knocked out 
of the orifice.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


The illustrations show some very choice 
patterms of old glass. 

The goblets and pitcher may be of 
English manufacture, but the plates are 
probably of Sandwich glass, except the 
one on the right which was made by the 
New England Glass Factory, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 





How to Grow Mistletoe 


Mistletoe is not planted by hand; it is 
planted by Woodpeckers in Apple and Pop- 
lar trees. As a substitute for Woodpecker 
take a %-inch leather punch, punch holes 
through bark and %-inch in the wood, on 
the top side of the bough. Drop a berry in 
each hole, and when the sap goes up in the 
Spring it will fertilize the seed, and about 
the middle of May two little leaves close to- 
gether will begin to appear. Do not bore 
holes on the trunk of the tree as it will not 
grow there. Choose boughs from two to 
three inches in diameter, on the south side 
of the tree. In 1909, in Maryland, I planted 
Mistletoe, as stated above, and had 40 per 
cent living plants. 


JAMES VIBERT in Rural New Yorker. 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 
—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“In am convinced that one 
day God will ask us only what 
we are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” 





—GANDHI 


MADISON COOPER 


“I would not enter on my list of friends 
7? =e DS ee en 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 
—COwPER 





Work and Its Meaning 


EW people understand the true meaning of work. If 
they did they would not try to avoid work, or do as 
little work as possible as they pass through life. But 
just read what Tolstoi the famous Russian has to say. 
It is as follows: 
“Work is the inevitable condition of human life; the true 
source of human welfare.” 

Tolstoi is easily right; work is the inevitable condition 
of human life, and the man or woman who attempts to 
avoid this condition, not only fails to make progress, but 
is actually on the retrograde. If there is any doubt about 
this statement, just look around in your own neighbor- 
hood and study the lives of a few of those who are 
toward the end of their human existence. 

The person who improves his time, accepts Tolstoi’s 
theory that work is the natural state of man. But there 
are those who now tell us that we are doing too much 
work, that we ought to play more. Good! But play is 
only a form of work; and if we play rightly it gives us 
the same development as does the work with which we 
are familiar, and really call by the name of work. 

Work does not necessarily mean bodily effort and 
fatigue. It means rather the exercise of those faculties 
with which we are endowed. The state to be avoided is 
one of inaction; of selfish entertainment; and of those 
activities which lead to a deterioration and a lowering 
of the quality and character of the individual. 

A very simple little preachment, simply stated; but 
it is the true basis of human progress. 


MaApIsoN COOPER 





Living 

Strange is our situation here upon earth. Each of us comes 
for a short visit, not knowing why, yet sometimes seeming to 
divine a@ purpose. 

From the standpoint of daily life, however, there is one thing 
we do know: That man is here for the sake of other men—above 
all for those upon whose smile and well-being our own happi- 
ness depends, and also for the countless unknown souls with 
whose fate we are connected by a bond of sympathy. Many 
times a day I realize how much my own outer and inner life is 
built upon the labors of my fellow men, both living and dead, 
and how earnestly I must exert myself in order to give in return 
as much as I have received. My peace of mind is often troubled 
by the depressing sense that I have borrowed too heavily from 
the work of other men. 

ALBERT EINSTEIN 
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The Real Governors 


MESS KNIPP in the Wayside Ramblings Department 
4 this month, ‘‘ Ants Governed by Slaves,’’ asks three 
interesting questions, and I shall, in my simple-minded 
way, attempt to answer these at least from one angle 
or viewpoint. 

Years ago, I remember reading in The Rural New- 
Yorker about foreigners coming into this country, getting 
hold of some land, and before one hardly knew it they 
were the owners and proprietors. My old friend, H. W. 
Collingwood, editor of Rural New-Yorker, coined the 
phrase, ‘‘The Men Who Work the Land Will Own It.’’ 

Now this just exactly answers Miss Knipp’s questions. 

FIRST: 

Of course we are! 

‘‘The men who work the land will own it,’’ and the 
workers, wherever they are, will control. True enough, 
these things come slowly, but they come with decided 
certainty nevertheless. 


—‘‘Are we human slaves the real governors ?’’ 


SECOND :—Are our leaders puppets in our hands? 

Yes, they are, but only when we make them puppets. 
Sometimes they hold the whiphand and they make music 
for us. Just now our so-called leaders are not exactly 
puppets, but they are far worse than that; they hold the 
results of our labor for many years past and will not put 
it to work. 

THIRD :—Are we more intelligent than they? 

Sometimes yes and sometimes no. It depends on 
whether we can see things with The Balanced Viewpoint. 
When we see things in as selfish a way as our so-called 
and would-be leaders then we are not as intelligent, but 
when we see things in a broad way and understand that 
our leaders are not leaders in fact, but only leaders by 
virtue of inherited and antiquated usages, then we are 
surely more intelligent than they. 

These questions could be elaborated to much greater 
length, but the above is sufficient to think about for a 
while. 

Mapison Cooper 


What Is Simple-Mindedness ? 


AN occasional reader says that he or she objects to the 
Editor calling himself simple-minded. Let us ana- 
lyze the meaning of this word. 

Many people seem to confuse the word simple-minded 
with the term weak-minded; but this is a mistake. Sim- 
ple-minded means rather, open-minded. Did not Christ 
sav, ‘‘Suifer little children to come unto me, for of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven’’? Making due allow- 
ances for this being a figure of speech, it should be plain 
to thinking people that the Kingdom of Heaven, what- 
ever that may mean, is more readily opened to those with 
a broad and open mind, call them simple-minded if you 
will, than it is to those who are of the other kind. 

Not quite sure that I have made out much of a case 
above, but I just wanted to explain that simple-minded- 
ness does not mean just what some people think it does, 
and instead of it being an appellation of contempt or 
disparagement, it is quite the reverse. 

The use of the term, ‘‘simple-minded’’ by the Editor 
of this magazine, is in a most humble spirit, and because 
of the fact that most people regard this term as one of 
eritical disdain. So we might just as well get things 
straight ; but while we are trying to straighten them out, 
don’t put only the popular meaning on a term which 
has a far broader significance. Look up the dictionary 
definition ; it may surprise you. 





Mapison Cooper. 
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Gardening to Cheer Others 


|* you have the space, the time, the strength, and the desire 
to do it, you can increase immeasurably your enjoyment of 
gardening, and add greatly to the happiness of your fellow-men, 
by growing for the definite purpose of giving flowers to deserv- 
ing persons, hospitals, flower missions, and churches. 

It is really quite surprising what a tremendous amount of joy 
and happiness at comparatively little expense, such a garden 
may dissemimate. In Greenville, So. Carolina, there is a book- 
keeper who has made his spreading of sunshine by means of his 
home-grown flowers, his hobby. Early in the mornings and 
after his eight hours of clerical work, he does a “labor of love” 
among his flowers, planted on only the half-acre of land around 
his house, and it is estimated roughly, that in the past ten years 
he has grown, gathered, arranged, and distributed among the 
sick and poor, over 80,000 bouquets. Though he looks for no 
monetary return, he thinks that in spreading sunshine whole- 
sale, his reward is boundless, and that he has a treasure house 
of happiness beyond limits. 

To have on hand at all times, some flowers to donate to a 
worthy purpose, is not such a problem as it might at first 
appear. If the varieties of plants grown in the garden have 
been selected (as they should have been anyway), to produce 
a continuous succession of bloom from Spring to late Autumn, 
there should always be during the outdoor growing season, 
at least a few nice flowers on which to draw. And just a few 
should be usually quite enough, for it is a fact, that it is better 
to send only a few flowers at a time to a sick person. One 
choice Rose or bud, a rare Lily, a small bunch of Sweet Peas, 
set off by a bit of Smilax, Lemon Verbena, feathery Asparagus 
vine, or any other dainty greenery, will carry the message of 
sympathy or love, in a most delicate manner. If the rule to 
send only a few flowers at a time (but quite often), is followed, 
the floral tokens of your kindness and thoughtfulness will be 
always fresh and the time of the joy and pleasure of the 
patient, prolonged. 

During the winter months a constant supply of blooming 
plants may be had on hand, even without the aid of a green- 
house, by potting, in the Autumn, first-sized Dutch bulbs and 
controlling the forcing of these so that a succession of bloom- 
ing bulbs may be secured from Christmas until the return of 
the Snowdrops, Daffodils, and other early spring-blooming 
plants. Varieties of Narcissi may also be easily forced into 
bloom in a few weeks time, during the winter months, by plant- 
ing the bulbs in fibre or water in a dish. The number of 
bulbs to be purchased depends of course, upon the proposed 
scope of your venture. Anyway, they are comparatively inex- 
pensive, but if it is necessary to economize, spend all the money 
vou budget for this purpose for the bulbs, and use the 
lowly tin ean for a receptacle. Opened neatly with the improved 
can openers, there are no raw edges, and a little paint, a 
hit of colored tissue or crepe paper will camouflage your 
improvised flower-pot, quite satisfactorily. 


BERTHA BERBERT HAMMOND 





Suitable Food for Our Children 


| R. SHIRLEY W. WYNN, Health Commissioner of New 
York City, in his outline of requirements for school 
culdren, says: 

“Keeping your youngsters in health is not an arduous pro- 
position, but it requires a little care on your part. He should 
have a filling luncheon such as soup or salads, sandwiches, 
iaearoni and cheese, or some other easily prepared dish, and 
th whatever he eats he should always have a glass of milk. 
\\hen he returns home from school in the afternoon, he should 
ive a bite, such as a sandwich and a glass of milk, as well 
a an apple or some other fruit. For his evening meal he 
sould be able to eat the same dishes as the rest of the family, 
pus a glass of milk. His diet as well as ours should include 
penty of fresh vegetables, particularly of the leafy variety; 
sch as eabbage, lettuce, kale and spinach. Tomatoes, too, 

» important. 

“If this balanced diet, plus the milk, is adhered to, the child 
Will stay in health, providing the other cardinal rules of health 
aie obeyed. These are: At least eight hours’ sleep in a well- 
\ntilated room; plenty of exercise and recreation in the open 
a: and sunshine, and frequent bathing.” 
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Miriam Milner French 


The name of Miriam Milner French has been 
familiar to our readers since 1927, not only in 
her regular department, ‘“‘Garden Facts and 
Philosophies,’’ but through numerous special 
articles which she has written from time to 
time. 


Her work in THE FLOWER GROWER is only 
a part of extensive writings which cover a very 
wide range, including special articles for Daily 
and Sunday papers. 

(The above photograph and sketch is a continuation of pre- 
senting the Editorial Contributors of this magazine to readers, 
which was commenced with February, 1931.) 





Too Much Mathematics in Business 


AN experienced and qualified business man is quoted 
as follows: 

“These are days of too many conferences; too many 
deductions; and employing of too much mathematics in 
business. Neither government nor business has been built 
up wholly on mathematics ; as geography, philosophy, astrol- 
ogy, and zoology have contributed much to the making of 
each.” 


While we might eriticise and pick some flaws in the 
above statements, as we individually see it, this simple- 
minded Editor, for one, commends the thought in gen- 
eral; because there has been, during the past twenty-five 
years especially, altogether too much fine figuring, 
so-called efficiency, and too much in the way of analysis 
in business. It is a fact, as our friend quoted above sug- 
gests, that there are many other things in business besides 
mathematics and its accompaniments. The man who 
tries to run things on too exact a basis may find that his 
figures do not track with what some of our wise people 
eall psychology—attributes the human race has acquired 
over a long period of time. 

What we need in business, as we need it in human 
life and activities generally, is more naturalness, if that 
is the right word to express what is known as human 
traits. In short, our present civilization and modern 
business has run away from the human race and left it 
far behind. 

The depression from which we are now suffering, is 
only the result of just that. When the human race 
catches up with business, science, mechanics, and mathe- 
maties, such depressions cannot take place. 


Mapison Cooper. 
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Gandhi:—The Practical Prophet 


HOSE who have read the daily paper during the 

past few months could not fail to be attracted to the 
personal quailties of the great Gandhi, famous man of 
India. Many who have read of his extreme ideas on 
simplicity of living, ete., may regard him as having ideas 
which are not practical and which might be called 
cranky, to use the common expression. Well, now we 
will just see if Gandhi is not practical as well as really 
religious. I am quoting from ‘‘Health Culture’’ a brief 
history of Gandhi and an incident which proves him to 
be what the heading of this article indicates, a practical 
prophet. The quotation referred to is as follows: 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was born at Porbandar 
in north-west India, on October 2nd, 1869. His family 
belongs to the Jain sect of Hinduism—a religious body 
devoted to the law of ahimsa, i. e., non-violence towards 
all living creatures. That Gandhi’s interpretation of this 
law is more enlightened than that of many of its ad- 
herents is apparent from the following incident which 
Muriel Lester gives in her book, “My Host the Hindu.” 

In her most interesting accounts of her contact with 
Gandhi in India, she tells how one of his neighbors who 
owned a large estate was much troubled by the stray dogs 
that sought refuge in his hospitable grounds. At last, 
there were about seventy of these poor starving creatures, 
prowling about his home. Being quite unable to supply 
their needs, he decided to solve the problem by shooting 
them all, which he did early one morning, to the indignant 
horror of the other Hindus living around him. They 
rushed to Gandhi to report this profane deed, but to 
their surprise, Gandhi approved of what had been done, 
considering it merciful to put an end to sufferings which 
could not be alleviated. 


This little story about Gandhi and his practical way 
of handling humane problems is much in keeping with 
what I have been trying to tell my readers through THE 
FLOWER GROWER. Some readers maintain an attitude 
of hate toward Snakes, others toward enemies of bird 
life, and other things in. the same way almost without 
end. This attitude is quite wrong. If you must kill 
Snakes, friends, do it not with hate in your hearts, but 
because you believe it is necessary. If you must shoot 
Crows to protect other birds, do so as a duty and not in 
the spirit of hate. If you must poison or shoot Starlings 
because they destroy other birds, do it only as a duty. 


The gist of the whole matter is not so much the act of 
killing Snakes or killing Crows, or Starlings, or whatnot ; 
but rather the effect on the individual who does the kill- 
ing. Certain things may be done as a duty which are 
not permissible for any other reason, and it is not neces- 
sary to cite instances to prove this fact. 


This article is a plea for the Balanced Viewpoint which 
I have advocated for a long time. Every person should 
hold himself above influences which operate to create a 
wrong attitude of mind. 


MADISON COOPER. 


A Boy’s Magic Garden 


O those mothers (and fathers too) who are looking for 
desirable interests for their younger generation, I should 
like to recommend the garden. 


This does not mean sending Junior to pull weeds when he 
wants to go fishing; or making him clip the hedge, when the 
“gang” is waiting to play ball. What I mean is giving him 
his own little plot and inviting him to work in the garden when 
you are there yourself. I offer my own experience as an indica- 
tion of some of the things that may be done along that line. 

Two years ago this Spring, my six-year-old kept tagging me 
about the garden with such pleas as, “Mother, let me plant the 
seeds”; “Can’t I set out this cabbage?’; “When will this have 
flowers?”; until in a sort of desperation, I said that if he 
wished, he might have a place and make a garden of his own. 
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My suggestion met such wild approval that I marked off a 
little plot about six by ten feet along the path, in the most 
desirable part of the garden, gave him about a dozen reaily 
nice Gladiolus bulbs, and a few vegetable and tlower seeds; 
occasionally adding a fine plant or two from my own beds; and 
later I allowed him to order a couple of new bulbs different 
from mine. I supposed it would likely be just a whim for a 
few days like any childish notion, but I was mistaken. No real 
magic garden could have proved more fascinating to him. How 
happily he hoed, raked, planted and even pulled weeds. How 
often he ran to see if the latest seeds were coming up or some 
flower had a new bud. How interestedly he learned the names 
and habits of every thing in the garden. 


Besides the elementary lessons in agriculture, we included 
side trips into botany, biology, chemistry, geology, ornithology, 
science and astronomy; though of course we never mentiond 
any such awe-inspiring names. We even made simple ventures 
into history, economies, and religion. You will understand 
that none of these were lessons, in the sense of books, pencils, 
ete., but were bits of lore passed from one interested gardener 
to another. 


Not least important were the lessons this young son taught 
his mother about children. 


However, the enthusiasm carried over from that, to planning 
the next garden, formed the basis for many lessons in readin’, 
ritin’, and ’rithmetic during the Winter. He was allowed to 
use some money he earned to buy a dozen new bulbs. He spent 
hours reading catalogs, selecting, writing and revising a list, 
before the final dozen were chosen. In spite of drouth, the sec- 
ond garden was a decided success. This minute I hear him 
whistling as he works over a planting list for a third venture. 


His health has increased almost as his enthusiasm. From a 
delicate high-strung, over-nervous child, he is becoming a red- 
cheeked, bright-eyed, self-reliant youngster. 

But the effects of this Magic Garden were by no means con- 
fined to Junior. Father has been unable to withstand the chat- 
ter of two gardeners. Whereas the garden was once half- 
humorously considered a mild “mania” of mother’s, it has now 
become a family interest. Whereas mother once made her 
morning visit to the garden alone, it has now become a family 
tour, not only at morning, but at evening, and often a half 
dozen times between. Money spent for seeds, plants, bulbs, 
ete., once considered wasted, has become an investment. The 
old tune, “It is cheaper to buy your vegetables than to raise 
them,” has changed to “We must have another fine garden this 
year’. Even flowers have become important, yes and beautiful, 
since they more than finance themselves by the sale of bulbs and 
plants among our friends. (A modest business partnership is 
another plan Junior and I are hoping to develop as we go 
along.) 


In view of such results, I recommend “A Magic Garden” fo 
head, for health, for harmony, for happiness. 


Mrs. W. A. Gares, (Mo.) 





Big Men and Little Jobs 


T is related that when Washington was in command of the 
Revolutionary Army he was making a private inspection 
trip and came upon a squad of soldiers working under a 
Corporal, and who were attempting to get a heavy timber 
into place. Washington was not in uniform and was unknown 
to the men. 


While the Corporal was shouting orders, and the men 
tugging at the rope, the commander-in-chief, in his citizen 
clothes, noticed that all that was wanted was another hand on 
the rope and so Washington suggested to the Corporal that 
he should lend a hand himself. The officer replied indignantly 
that he was a Corporal, inferring that he was above such 
work. 

General Washington then seized hold of the rope with the 
men and the timber was soon swung into position. Turning 
to the petty officer he remarked: “Next time you require as- 
sistance, send for your commander-in-chief.” 


Whether this story is any more correct and accurate than 
the cherry tree myth is rather unimportant, as the story illus- 
trates why big men are big; and why little men are little. 


—(Eprror.) 
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Nature Songs for Children 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 
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Each time my mother ealls me, 
If quickly I obey, 

It makes us both feel happy 
And brightens up the day. 


MARIE-ANNE JORDAN. 





Unseen Naturé 


Oh such a commotion under the ground, 
When March called “Ho, there! Ho!” 

Such spreading of rootlets far and wide, 
Such whispering to and fro. 

And, “Are you ready?” the Snowdrop asked, 
“°Tis time to start you know.” 

“Almost my dear,” the Scilla replied, 
“T’ll follow as soon as you go.” 

Then “Ha! Ha! Ha!” a chorus came 
Of laughter soft and low, 

From the millions of flowers under the ground; 
Yes, millions, beginning to grow. 


“T’ll promise my blossoms” the Crocus said, 
“When I hear the Bluebird sing” 

And straight thereafter Narcissus replied, 
“My silver and gold I'll bring.” 

“And ere they are dulled another spoke 
“The Hyacinth bells shall ring,” 

But the Violet only murmured “I’m here,” 
And sweet grew the air of Spring. 

Then “Ha! Ha! Ha!” a chorus came 
Of laughter soft and low, 

From the millions of flowers under the ground; 
Yes, millions, beginning to grow. 


Oh! the pretty brave things, 
Through the coldest days 

Imprisoned in walls of brown 

They never lost heart though the blast shrieked loud, 
And the sleet and the hail came down. 

But patiently each wrought her beautiful dress 
Or fashioned her beautiful crown, 

And now they are coming to brighten the world, 
Still shadowed by Winter’s frown. 

And well may they cheerily laugh “Ha! Ha!” 
In a chorus soft and low, 

The millions of flowers under the ground; 
“Yes, millions, beginning to grow. 


Sent by ANNA Burns, (Calif.) 





Flowers for Church 


1-0 you take flowers to church from your own garden? If 
so why not see after the services are over that your 
houquet goes to a needy person. Needless to say the sick 
ways come first on the list; if there are no sick, a perfectly 
ealthy person very seldom fails to enjoy a token of flowers. 
$y giving our flowers, rather than carrying them jealously 
home to fade while we watch the fresh out-door blossoms, we 
ore brightening dark corners and starting new friendships. 


HELEN E. Ruytez, (Neb.) 
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HERE is always something to take the joy out of life! 

Just as we begin to get some relief from the plethora 
of the jazz content in our radio programs, then crooning 
comes in to take its place as a program filler. 

The writer is glad that as a young man he lived in a time 
when love-making was a happy, joyous experience, and the 
songs of the time expressed it. Judging from most of the 
love-songs of the present, love-making in this generation 
must be a sad, heart-breaking procedure, and I don’t wonder 
that there are fewer marriages now than formerly. 

When I tune in one of those abominable, whimpering 
crooners, sniveling in a tremulous, erying voice; wailingly 
beseeching his best girl to 

“G-i-v-e me a |-i-t-t-l-e k-i-s-s 

And |-o-v-e w-i-l-] g-r-o-w 

U-n-d-e-r the M-i-s-t-l-e-t-o-e,” 
in such tone that could you not hear the words, you would 
infer that the singer was begging the hangman to please let 
him live a few moments longer, I feel like either socking 
him in the eye with a stocking full of hot mush, or handing 
him a loaded gun that he might put himself out of his 
misery and thereby help to make a better world instead of a 
sadder one. 


I am wondering if, fifty years from now, there will be any- 
body wanting to hear the popular songs of 1932. 

When you pass a house and hear a woman sereaming, 
“murder, help,” followed by angry conversation, don’t rush 
in to help the unfortunate victim without first finding out if 
it isn’t one of those “blood and thunder” dramas being broad- 
east over their radio. 


“An evening with the radio,” says Rev. Charles Banning, of 
the Richmond Hill Church, Borough of Queens, City of New 
York, “convinces me that the supply of intelligence has not 
kept pace with the demand.” 

Notwithstanding the Glad Philosopher’s penchant for argu- 
ment, as can be attested by some of his friends as well as the 
members of his family, he is unwilling to take issue with the 
author of the statement quoted above. 

There are, however, some refreshing oases in the desert, and 
I am inelined to believe ‘that better radio programs are in 
the offing. If inferior or displeasing programs continue it is 
largely the fault of the listeners, for all station managers 
and many advertisers claim to want their auditor’s comments, 
that they may be governed by their desires. 


Presumably reliable statistics have been compiled, showing 
that in the average radio program, fifteen per cent of the 
time is taken up by the advertising; in some programs it 
runs as high as forty per cent of the allotted time. 

Loquacious announcing, and lengthy, wearisome advertis- 
ing appeals, defeat the very object of the advertiser, whose 
costly effort to obtain the good-will of the listener is thus 
so injudiciously sought. 

THe Guap PHILOSOPHER. 





Artistic and Spiritual Values to the Front 


UR local Utilities Company has embellished its newly- 

erected plant with a flower garden and fish pool which 
attract general admiration. This seems to refute the aphorism 
that corporations have no souls. 

It also exemplifies the new spirit of the age which pays 
homage to artistic and spiritual values and resents the 
dominance of its purely material. The aesthetic element in 
man is at last receiving the recognition it deserves, and in this 
the works of Nature play a leading part. 

For Nature is God’s artist and every design of its brush is 
always unlike any other, and always beautiful. Mountain, 
valley, and river, are beyond our hands. But Nature’s flowers 
we can invite to our gardens and parks so that their beauty 
may be forever before our eyes to refine and uplift. 


L. R. Jounson, (Mo.) 
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Vines for the Home Grounds 
BY MINNA ANTHONY COMMON 


HE outlines of a house, however 

| severe, may be softened and much 

and much beauty added by the use 

of Vines. It is very important to seleet 

the Vine best suited to the loeation. To 

do this the characteristic manner of 

growth of the available kinds should be 
observed before a choice is made. 

Vines climb in various ways: by 
tendrils that coil; by tendrils that ad- 
here; by a twisting of the main stem; by 
twisted leaf stem; by-acrial rootlets; and 
by combinations and variations of all of 
these forms. 

A Vine whose tendrils eot!, must have 
something to which to fasten itsell, as a 
rough-barked tree, or a attice of chicken 
wire. Its straight young tendrils will 
then reach out and after elasping the tip 
firmly around a wire commence to coil. 
By so doing it pulls the Vine very close to 
its support. The strength of these firm 
little tendrils is astonishing. The Grape 
Vine is the best representative of this 
manner of climbing. The native varieties 
are very thickly-foliaged, clean, and free 
from insect pests, but almost too luxuri- 
ant to please most tastes for a porch 
sereen. The passion Vine and the Wild 
Cueumber belong also to this group. 

For the other tendril-climbing type 
which clings by adhering disks, a stone 
or a brick wall is the best support, al- 
though a trellis may be used. To this 
group belongs the Virginia Creeper or 
Five-leafed Ivy (Ampelopsis quinque- 
folia) and the Boston Ivy (Ampelopsis 
vetchii). The young tendril of these 
Vines reaches out, and when its sensitive 
tip touches a hard surface it flattens out 
and by suction adheres so tightly it can 
searcely be removed. For this reason 
they are not so good to use on a frame 
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house as repainting becomes difficult. 
They are excellent on a brick chimney or 
on a basement wall, but best on a stone 
or a brick building, changing a cold ex- 
terior into one of hospitality and charm. 

When the main stem of a Vine twists 
about a support as it grows like the bit- 
tersweet, (Celastrus scandens), its uses 
are limited. It has to have a pole or 
pipe to coil about. Such Vines are 
seldom leafly at the base and are of little 
use as a screen. One will climb joyfully 
up an eaves spout to the roof of the 
house and there form decidedly ornamen- 
tal clumps of leaves, and later, decorative 
masses of orangered berries. The 
Morning Glory and the Hop belong also 
to this same group. 

The Clematis climbs by twisted leaf 
stalks. The plants are well-foliaged to 
the very base and so are especially 
adopted for porch lattices. The various 
kinds are beautiful in bloom also. The 
purple one (Clematis Jackmanni) whose 
flowers are often three inches across is 
gorgeous, and the Virgin’s Bower (Cle- 
mati: Virginiana) is lovely both when 
covered with br.aches of small white 
flowers and w!.en these have formed the 
lacy, feathery seeds. 

Ivy (Hedera helix) and Trumpet 
Creeper (Tecoma radieans) climb by 
aerial rootlets which fasten to tree trunks, 
walls or other supports and cling closer 
than any other Vines except the Boston 
Ivy. The Trumpet Creeper is especially 
satisfactory. Its foliage is attractive 
and its flowers are large and bright 
colored. Humming Birds are fond of its 
nectar and even build their nests beneath 
its sheltering leaves. 

The Dutechman’s Pipe (Aristolochia 
sipho) is one of the cleanest and most 
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hardy of Vines. The large leaves are 
heart shaped and overlap like shingles. 
It climbs both by twining and by a clasp- 
ing bract on the leaf stem. The odd- 
shaped flowers are not showy but rather 
attractive. 

There are many ways to use Vines to 


make a garden beautiful; as, Rose 
Arbors, Grape Pagodas, Trellises, and 
Vine-covered Fences. Climbing Nas- 
turtium, Searlet Runner Beans, Red- 


berried Nightshade, and many others have 
their places. But it is around the house 
itself Vines are most useful for they 
serve to conceal unsightly objects, to 
furnish privacy where needed, to soften 
unpromising corners, as well as to make 
the home surroundings artistic. 





Begonias 


HE name Begonia was given to this 

ornamental plant in honor of Michael 
Begon, a French patron of botany. It is 
a tropical plant and grows in both hemi- 
spheres, except Australia. There are over 
400 species, more than 150 of which are 
in cultivation. 

Begonias are the most beautiful of 
house plants and ean be grown by any- 
one. Of all plants, they give the most 
worth-while results for the least care. 
They can be grown from seed, leaves, 
cuttings, bulbs and tubers. 

The seeds are very fine and powdery 
and unless one really likes to do tedious 
things it is hardly worth while to under- 
take to grow from seed. 

The Fibrous and Tuberous Begonias 


ean be grown easilv from euttings. The 
Fleshy-s:emmed, Big-leafed, Bulbous, 


and Rex variet.2s are grown from leaves. 

The euttings should have at least two 
joints. Put the cuttings in damp, well- 
drained sand to about midway the joints. 
Keep damp in‘a cool place. Put a layer 
of charcoal and rocks in the bottom of 
the propagating bed. 

To propagate from leaves; eut the 
leaf about one-half inch around from the 
stem. Put the stem in damp sand with 
the leaf part pressed down firmly in the 
sand but not covered. No matter how 
short the stem, roots will start. From the 
cut-off part of the leaf, cut out the large 
veins in a one-inch triangle; vein through 
the center to point of triangle. Place 
point down, upright in sand, leaving 
about one-fourth of an inch of the broad 
side of the triangle out. Keep the sand 
damp and pressed firmly around the 
pieces. As soon as the roots are well- 
developed, put in sandy soil, keep damp, 
and in good light, but not hot sun; and 
soon the little plants will appear. There 
will be several plants from the stem part. 
One good-sized leaf should yield from 
six to ten good plants. 

A good soil for Begonias is made from 
equal parts of well-rotted. barn manure, 
leaf mold, or good garden soil, and coarse 
sand. A layer of chareoal in the bottom 
of the pot is very beneficial. 


Begonias do best in an eastern or 
northern exposure. They need plenty ot 
light but cannot stand hot sun. They 
want lots of water, but must be wel! 
drained, as they cannot stand wet feet. 


Peart H. McKrsson, (La.) 
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Mate Goldfinch caught 
at lunch on Salsify 
stalk 











The American Goldfinch 


BY V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, (Mo.) 


ful of our Summer Birds is the 

American Goldfinch, also known as 
the Thistle Bird, because they are often 
seen on Thistle plants, the down of 
which is used in building their nests. 
Another common name by which they are 
called is Wild Canary, perhaps from 
their delightful song; as well as their 
appearance and plumage. 

The male Goldfinch is a bright-yellow 
color, with aecenting black upon head, 
wings and tail. The female is a tore 
drab yellowish-green with black spots. 
Both are very trim and dainty,—plum- 
age smoothly preened and shining. Their 
sweet, happy song, a musical “tcheer” is 
indeed enchanting. 

On the wing they are especially inter- 
esting and attractive; darting along the 
airways with a peculiar, swift, undulat- 
ing flight; always announced by a glad- 
some twittering. They are very friendly, 
and never easily frightened, and how 


()*: of the most lovable and beauti- 





they do love to drink and bathe in the 
Bird Bath in our garden, nearly always a 
pair of them together, sipping daintily. 

Their diet consists chiefly of seeds. 
Among the favorites are seeds of Cosmos, 
Calliopsis, Cornflowers, Salsify, and Sun- 
flowers. If you want Goldfinches for 
visitors, plant Sunflowers, for they dearly 
love the seeds. Every year in our gar- 
den a space is reserved to grow Sun- 
flowers, and these gay little visitors begin 
to feed upon them, almost, it seems, be- 
fore the seeds are formed. What a joy- 
ous twittering and singing goes on about 
the banquet table, as our small guests 
defy all laws of gravity and stand on 
their heads, or hang upside down upon 
the yellow Sunflower disks. 

They often disappear completely 
within a clump of Cornflowers and re- 
main for many minutes hunting seeds. 
We may pass close by without disturbing 
them. The photograph was taken of the 
male Bird sitting upon a stalk of Salsify, 
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or vegetable oyster plant, the seeds of 
which seemed to be especially tempting, 
for it was visited many times daily, until 
the seed pods were entirely emptied. 

The Goldfinch most often builds its 
nest in the forks of Willows or Alders 
near the water. This nest is woven of 
thistledown, plant fibers and grasses, and 
usually contains four or five pale-bluish 
eggs without markings. Breeding is 
from Virginia and Missouri north to 
Labrador, east of the Rockies. They 
winter in the United States. 





The Vireo’s House-Moving 


BOUT seventeen years ago my hus- 
band and I first identified the Warb- 
ling Vireo. Every May since then we 
have rejoiced at their arrival, invariably 
being awakened early in the morning by 
their cheerful song. Every year since 
then at least one pair has nested in trees 
very close to the house, and twice on the 
same low-hanging branch of an Ash tree 
under which we pass many times daily. 
They became very much accustomed to 
us and we took great interest and 
pleasure in watching them strip the fine 
hark from the dead twigs of the Mul- 
berry tree close by and help themselves 
to the string and horse-hair put out for 
the Baltimore-Orioles. As we watched 
them build, we noticed that occasionally 
the nest would be robbed by Jay or 
Grackle and a new one would be made in 
which they would manage to rear their 
brood. 

Last Summer they were not so fortu- 
nate, for after the second nest had been 
finished and eggs laid, or so we pre- 
sumed, as we had seen the female on the 
nest; we were shocked when the nest 
seemed to be deserted but soon saw her 
working frantically tearing the second 
nest apart and taking large mouthfuls to 
the top of a tall, slender Cottonwood, 
where we think they succeeded in raising 
a brood. 

A question: Do any of the FLOWER 
GROWER readers know whether the male 
Vireo helps with the nest-building? It is 
difficult to tell them apart. I have 
watched dozens of Baltimore and Orchard 
Orioles build their nests and have never 
seen the males have any part until the 
feeding of the young begins, then they 
both work like beavers. 


Mrs. A. C. Bunter, (Nebr.) 





Raising a Redbird 


you will probably recall that some- 
time ago I wrote you, or rather re- 
plied to an inquiry of some of the readers 
of your magazine, relative to the home 
and habits of the Redbird; and I stated 
that I was making an experiment with 
a young Bird that I had reseued after a 
storm the last of August. He was not 
more than four days old when I found 
him, so I brought him home with me and 
fed him hard-boiled eggs for a few days, 
after which I was advised to mix plain 
boiled Irish potato with the egg at which 
time he showed a rapid improvement. I 
had no idea how much a young Bird 
could eat, or rather how often. Every 
time one would go near the cage, he 
would open his mouth and chirp for more 
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food. Of course the food would have to 
be moist and occasionally it was neces- 
sary to give the Bird a few drops of 
water in a spoon. At the age of three 
or four weeks, they will feed themselves 
and most of your trouble is over. They 
are fond of regular Canary-bird seed, 
and particularly fond of Sunflower seed. 

I have seen a number of pets, but have 
never seen anything like a Redbird. 
Easily domesticated, seemed perfectly 
contented if allowed to get out and fly 
around; and more particularly, jump 
around, as they are never still except 
when asleep. Whenever Mrs. E. would 
leave the room, he would immediately 
begin chirping. Anyone else could leave 
the room and it seemed to make no dif- 
ference. He seemed never so happy as 
when he was allowed to sit on the edge 
of Mrs. E’s work-basket and get her 
thimble or pins, razor blade or anything 
he could find. Was very fond of playing 
with a pencil or pen; it was almost neces- 
sary to put him in his cage in order to 
write a letter. And it was out of the 
question to try to play SOL with him out 
of the cage, as he would constantly move 
the cards. It was a great treat to see 
him spread his feathers and warm before 
an open fire. 

His traits and characteristics were 
legion. Suffice it to say that he was the 
greatest pet we ever had, and it was a 
near tragedy when his curiosity led him 
to a mouse trap which made a perfect 
eateh, which brought to a close our ex- 
periment, at the same time robbing us of 
our very-much-loved pet. We hope to 
have another one next year. 


J. M. Epwarps, (Texas) 





Humming Birds 


ROM my kitchen windows I could 

see littlkee Humming Birds sipping 
honey from the orange-red flowers of a 
large Trumpet Vine on the side of the 
house next door. Boston Ivy framed my 
windows and did not attract these dainty 
little Birds, so I decided to try to have 
some flowers on my vines that Humming 
Birds could not resist. Some one told 
me that a small olive bottle filled with 
sweetened water and camouflaged with 
a flower at the top would do the trick, so 
I tried it, although very skeptical about 
the scheme. It worked, and all Summer 
the bottle was kept filled. 


We have had a great number of Hum- 
ming Birds around the house during the 
Summer. The veranda boxes are espe- 
cially attractive to them. One day one 
of them was gathering a bit of honey 
from the flowers in the boxes. The sun 
was shining at such an angle that the 
bright flowers were reflected in the living 
room window. The little bird flew rapidly 
toward the flowers he saw on the window 
pane and as he struck the glass he fell 
from the shock. I picked him up and 
held the soft little fellow in my hand and 
felt his throbbing heart beating rapidly. 
When he recovered I let him fly away. 
He flew a short distance and then rested 
on a wire, preened and arranged his 
rumpled feathers and off he went in 
search of more haney. 


JEANETTE LEADER, (Ont.) 
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Perennials from Seed: 
BY MRS. JOHN X. WHITE, 


VERY one wants a_ perennial 
EK border and still more perennials. 
Betty Ann and I have been 
clearing up the garden, and while she 
was investigating the prospects for field 
mice and moles, | was thinking how many 
of these Perennials and Biennials were 
raised from seed, and how such tiny, wee 
seeds have developed into big strong 
plants. 


The first seed order for a home of our 
own in 1901 contained a packet of mixed 
Aquilegia seed, and in 1931 I sowed 
three more part packets. 


Aunt, across the way, one year had 
twenty-eight varieties of Aquilegia, or 
Columbine. I think I have never had as 
many in One year. 

I hadn’t then much knowledge of gar- 
dening so I studied the catalog and be- 
gan with A and it was a happy choice. 
Just now the fashion is for the large 
flowered, long-spurred hybrids. Then 
we had the stellata or spurless one, and 
one was very double, having seven rows 
of trumpets. 


So even a novice and schoolteacher 
can raise “Perennials from seed.” But 
the thirty years of experience has taught 
me that as a whole, Perennial seeds 
germinate more slowly than Annuals, 
and need careful attention lest the soil 
get dry; so for most seeds, the seedbox 
or flat is best. Some are difficult to 
transplant and have to be sown in the 
open ground,—preferably where they are 
to remain,—especially Hollyhocks and the 
various hardy Poppies. Sow these just 
as early in Spring as the ground can be 
fitted, especially for the Ireland Poppy. 
Delphiniums have been so popular, yet 
are easily raised from seed, either in box 
or the open bed. The little Chinese var- 
riety is delightful, with Perennial Coreop- 
sis, also a seedling. 


Compared with successes, the failures 
have been few. I haven’t succeeded with 
those that require a year to germinate. 
A whole season is a long time to keep 
the moisture exact, to sprinkle at the 
proper time, and protect from the too- 
hard rains. Among these failures are 
Clematis, Dictamus Aristolochia. I now 
sueceed with Peas and Phlox by fall-sow- 
ing. My prettiest Phlox this year was 
from seed. 

Each year more varieties are tried and 
last year’s trials were Alyssum saxatile, 
Aubretia, Dianthus caesius (Cheddar 
Pink), Verbena venosa, Doronicum 
(Leopardbane), Lunaria (St. Peter’s 
penny, or Honesty), Lychnis alpina, 
Chelone rosea, Anemone, St. Brigid’s 
strain, and Hibiseus. The Chelone was 
the only failure and I didn’t realize my 
full misfortune until I saw it in bloom 
in another’s garden. In a large clump it 
seemed the finest perennial now to me, 
this season. Its season being September, 
made it all the more valuable because of 
searcity of other flowers. 

The Verbena venosa was new, and 
while the blooms are not as large as the 
annual, their rich purple shade was a real 
addition. I was surprised to have it 
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bloom the first season. 

The Lychnis family is to be explored; 
so far all I have tried have germinated 
readily; L. floseuculi is the rosy-pink 
English Ragged Robin. L. chaleedonica is 
the brilliant Blazing Star, or Jerusalem 
Cross; and L. Alpina is a dainty rock 
plant that hasn’t bloomed yet, L. Haage- 
ana hybrids is on the list for 1932. 

The Hibiscus failed to grow in seed 
boxes, but germinated freely in moist 
seed-beds near the half-barrel pool. I 
saw some large plants of these in bloom 
and they are just glorious. 

The Perennial Lupins are favorites 
and germinate well. So far they have 
been very hardy here, while a _ little 
farther south they are not dependable; 
but Vermont Winters usually give us a 
warm snow blanket. 


Perhaps there is an unworthy 
Dianthus. We recall with amusement one 
garden visitor who laughed with de- 
rision at the dainty little Dianthus del- 
toides, but there was only one. She ad- 
mired Peonies, Oriental Poppies and such 
flowers, and I suppose the Amorpho- 
phailus called Stanley’s wash-tub would 
be her acme of beauty. 


But to return to Dianthus, the Caesius, 
Deltoides, Plumarius and Barbatus, the 
Sweet William are all welcome in the 
lower growing glass of Perennials. The 
hybrid called Sweet Wivelsfield, is fine, 
too, and bloomed the first season from 


seed. The newer Sweet Williams are 
lovely, especially Newport pink and 
Nigrescens. I also love the dark, rich 
reds. 

Contrary to expectations Primula 
Munstead giants grew as easily as 


Petunia seed. The seeds were sent as 
Chinese Primrose, but as time went on 
the leaf showed them to be of the P. 
polyanthus variety. I have the hardy 
lavender-pink variety and 1932 will see 
also the P. acaulis and auricula seeds on 
trial. 

I enjoy raising the seedlings and I 
may have a hundred or more seedlings at 
the cost of one plant. Then, too, several 
of us have an unformed floral club; we 
exchange seed lists in letters, so we do 
not buy the same varieties. Then an 
ordinary packet will have seeds to make 
three or four divisions and the probabili- 
ties are each division will furnish plants 
for two or more gardens. 


I cannot tell of success with Sedum 
seeds, but even the tiniest branch will 
root easily. I intend trying the seed. 


The Helleborus niger and Wistaria are 
also among the “year to germinates,” 
and of course I failed, but succeeded 
with the aristocrats, Hyacinthus ecandi- 
cans and Tritoma, or Redhot Poker. I 
think Toreh Lily a much prettier name 
for it. , 

Friends are praising the Gypsophila 
family and so some other varieties will 
be tried— G. repens, G. manginii. Each 
year we find room for a few new Peren- 
nials and experiments with seeds of 
<a is making life more interesting to 
ive. 
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Storing Dahlia Roots 


(From The Minnesota Horticulturist) 


priate thing to talk about is how are 

we going to pull the roots safely 
through the Winter. No definite rule can 
be laid down because no two cellars are 
alike and this means a different method for 
storing and handling the roots by each 
person. 

If you have had success in storing roots 
your own way, whether it is in boxes or 
barrels, covered with peat, sand, earth, or 
sawdust; my advice is, do not make a 
change. If the roots have not kept well try 
some other way. One of the many methods 
is bound to fit your cellar conditions and 
if you have found that method stick to it. 

November and December are the most 
trying months for overwintering the roots. 
If they are nice and plump at the beginning 
of the new year, they will be in good shape 
in May unless some out-of-the-way condition 
arises. 

A thermometer is necessary and is the 
first thing I would suggest that you get. It 
should be hung in the coldest part of the 
cellar. This is the only means of knowing 
how hot or cold it is. Our next considera- 
tion is the nature of the cellar. The one 
which is the least suited for storing the 
roots is the ordinary apartment basement 
with cement floors, walls, and a heating 
plant, which saps all the moisture out of the 
air. If I had to store roots ir such a cellar 
I would partition off a small space and if 
possible with a window at the top so as to 
get fresh air as needed into the little root 
compartment. With the help of the win- 
dow and the thermometer you ought to be 
able to keep the temperature from changing 
from 40 to 60 degrees. From 40 to 45 de- 
grees is about right. As there is very little 
moisture in the air of a basement with a 
heating plant, I would suggest covering the 
floor of the small room with about three 
inches of coarse peat moss which could be 
kept damp. If the lady of the house objects 
to your dragging peat over the house on the 
soles of your shoes, then a dishpan filled with 
water has to answer the purpose of supply- 
ing the necessary moisture. 

Roots stored in such a cellar ought to be 
treated a little differently at digging time. 
I would advise NOT to shake all the soil off 
the roots. After lifting them carefully, lay 
them so that the water can run out of the 
hollow of the stems. Leave them in that 
position for about one hour, then place them 
in shallow boxes and pack some dry peat, 
shavings, or dry earth around them. Put 
them on or near the floor in your cellar, and 
if you have many roots to store you can 
place the boxes on top of each other with a 
2x2 inch strip between them so that the air 
can circulate freely. The roots will, for the 
first six weeks or so, give off a certain 
amount of moisture which must be given a 
chance to escape, otherwise mildew will at- 
tack the crowns. This method of storing 
applies, of course, only to the amateur who 
may not have many roots to store. For those 
having a large number of roots this method 
would not be practicable. 

Fortunate indeed is he who has the old- 
fashioned, earthbottom cellar that is frost 
proof, without any artificial heat. All he 
has to do is to pile the roots on the floor, 
and if they show any signs of drying up or 
shriveling, cover them with damp peat, hard 
wood sawdust or any material which will 
partly exclude the air. Do not cover the 


Rivne at this time the most appro- 
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roots right away but allow the moisture 
arising from the roots to escape. 

It will be necessary about Christmas time 
to examine the roots carefully and to cut 
away all parts which show any signs of 
decay with a sharp knife and dust the cut 
surfaces with powdered sulphur or air 
slacked lime to prevent further decay. 

The next thing to take into consideration 
is the root itself and the variety it repre- 
sents. Is the variety inclined to decay 
easily or shrivel up? In other words, is it 
a poor keeper? If so, it is best to dispose 
of such a variety and replace it with one 
which, with reasonable care, will overwinter 
in good condition. 

Let us once more emphasize the import- 
ance of the three most important require- 
ments for the successful storage of dahlia 
roots. ; 

(1) Keep the temperature as near 40 de- 
grees as you can. 

(2) Have enough fresh air to keep the 
stock in good shape, and 

(3) Keep enough moisture to prevent 
shriveling, but not so much as to encour- 
age decay. 


Plant Propagation 


BY THOMAS 


MAY plants can be propagated by 
leaves, or parts of leaves; this being 
generally known with Begonias, Glox- 
inias, and Streptocarpus. Whole leaves 
are planted in wet sand and these root 
as shown in the illustration; or the leaves 
are notched or cut so that young plants 
form all over the leaves. A common 
method with Rex Begonias is to peg the 
leaf down with small pegs, as shown. 
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Keep a close watch on your tubers in 
storage and carefully inspect them not 
less than three times during the Winter. 

Remember that roots can be successfully 
kept over Winter, but you must find out the 
conditions of your cellar, and if you have 
been successful in the past do not change 
your method, as advised in the beginning 
of this article. If one can heep them over 
Winter, so can you; but there will always 
be a certain amount of loss while in winter 
storage. 





Dahlias From Seed 


WANT to write about my suecess 

with Dahlia seed. I bought a 15¢ 
packet of seeds, planted them in paper 
pots. In short time they were up fine. 
Then I put them out in coldframe to 
harden them. The last of April planted 
them in open ground. They grew as tall 
as your head; and I had yellow, two 
whites, three different shades of red, one 
red-and-yellow variegated, and one sal- 
mon colored. Some were 442 and 5 
inches across the flower. The plants 
were covered with bloom and there wasn’t 
a single-flowered one among them. A few 
days ago I dug the tubers and I have 
almost a barrel of them and I’m planning 
on having nicer Dahlias from _ these 
tubers. Wasn’t that a well-spent 15¢? 


Mrs. THOS. Davipson, (Nebr.) 


by Leaf Cuttings 
SHEWARD 


New plants grow where the pegs pene- 
trate the leaf. 

Leaves of Fuchsias, Geraniums, Hya- 
einths, and many shrubs will root, but 
this method is not employed, as there are 
better ways of propagation. 

Pieces of Viburnum leaf will root in 
the same way as Begonias, as I have 
often noticed pieces of a leaf rooting, 
when I am propagating these shrubs. 
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nisl er Gladiolus Sowwien for the 


Amateur 
BY Mrs. CONNOR HALL, ( W. Va.) 


Read before the Huntington (W. 


SES; The Gladiolus is most valu- 
U/ able as a cut flower. It is not for 
landseape purposes, but some effort 
is being 
varieties. 

Varieties: Without going into the vari- 
ous species of the flower, it may suffice to 
mention a few distinctions useful to the 
growers: As plain-petaled or ruffled and 
open-faced or hooded; the latter being 
a primulinus hybrid. The ruffled Gladio- 
lus is a development of comparatively 
recent years, and is an added element of 
beauty, though the plain petaled will no 
doubt continue to hold its place, because 
of the beauty of varieties. The primu- 
linus hybrid is a hooded or semi-hooded 
flower as opposed to the open faced, and 
has its advantages and disadvantages. It 
is usually vigorous and productive, but 
is, as above stated, hooded, and often its 
flowers are weak in substance, withering 
quickly after being cut. Its colors are usu- 
ally of the more delicate pastel shades, 
and often afford specimens of great deli- 
cacy and beauty. 

The natural color range of the Gladio- 
lus extends through the red and orange 
ares; and while many blue, white and 
yellow shades have been produced, the 
process has been attended with consider- 
able difficulty; the colors are not so pure, 
and often the varieties produced are not 
at all vigorous. It would, however, be 
a mistake to suppose that these are to be 
neglected. What we mean to say is that 
the greater variety of vigorous growers 
will be found in the various shades of red 
and orange, and the grower must not be 
disappointed if he finds that many of his 
most promising blues, violets, yellows 
and whites lack of purity of color, as well 
as vigor and productiveness in growth. The 
number of Gladioli in various shades of 
red, of course, including pink, and of 
orange, are legion, and many of these are 
entirely satisfactory; but the search for 
blues, yellows and whites goes on continu- 
ally. It may be useful to mention a few 
varieties in the various colors which have 
done well for me, and are now being pro- 
duced in such quantity as to be compara- 
tively cheap. It must not be supposed 
that the color designation is exact; it is 
approximate only. 

REDS ‘ ° 

Joe Coleman, Cardinal Prince, R. J. 
Kunderd, Dr. Bennett (orange red), 
Scarlet Bedder, Cowee’s Scarlet Wonder. 


made to develop landscape 


PINKS 


E. J. Shaylor, W. H. Phipps, Marietta, 
Longfellow, Dorothy McKibbin. 


YELLOWS 
Golden Dream, Golden Measure, Kund- 
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erd’s Yellow Wonder, Jap, and (a very 
pure yellow) Antione. 


WHITES 
Mrs. Hornberger, Europa, Tiffany. 


ORANGE 
Alice Tiplady, Gloriana, Apricot Glow, 
King of Oranges. 


PURPLE, VIOLETS, BLUES 


Violet Glory, Purple Queen, Kirchoff’s 
Violet, Veilchenblau, Magic, Indianapolis. 


SMOKES 
Prince of India, Marmora, Lavender 
Bride, Copper Bronze. 


The amateur grower, after a short ex- 
perience, finds that many of the older 
varieties which have become cheap and 
therefore not particularly profitable to 
dealers, are neglected in the catalogs, 
though they have equal or greater merit 
than some of the high priced novelties. 
The beginner, not infrequently, reads 
some glowing description of the beauty 
of form and color of a new introduction, 
and he finds on trial that all of this is true 
but that the specimen is of weak growth, 
and after a few years is abandoned. 
At the same time it would be unwise 
to eling to the old varieties when so 
much development is going on. It 
is well for the ordinary gardener not 
to buy new introductions for the first few 
years, but wait until he finds them listed 
in the catalogs of dealers other than the 
originator. 

Many have the notion that the acquir- 
ing of a stock of bulbs of good varie- 
ties is very expensive. This is not true, 
if prudence be exercised. In the first 
place there is no commodity in which it 
pays more to shop around than for 
Gladioli. It is not infrequent to find a 
bulb listed by one dealer at twenty-five 
cents each and by another at five cents. 
In the second place it is not necessary 
that the first-size bulbs should be pur- 
chased. No. 6, which is the smallest size, 
and usually sells at less than one-half to 
one-third the price of No. 1, will ordi- 
narily produce blooms the first year. These 
blooms will, of course, not be so large as 
from No. 1 bulbs, but they will be very 
respectable. In fact, with proper atten- 
tion and cultivation, they may, in many 
varieties, be as large as is desirable. 
Even if cost were not to be taken into 
consideration, the writer’s advice would 
be generally not to buy the largest size 
bulbs. No. 3’s will give as much bloom as 
one would wish (unless for exhibition 
purposes) and at the same time there is 
the advantage of having a younger, and 
therefore a more lasting, bulb. As you 
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doubtless are aware, the old bulb dies and 
there is produced on its top, one or more 
new bulbs together with a number of bulb- 
lets, some times a large number. One who 
purchases a No. 3 or No. 6, or any of the 
smaller size bulbs, has the advantage of 
a longer life. 

Cultivation: The raising of Gladioli 
does not present any peculiar difficulty. 
They do not have any temperament, and 
grow very readily if given good soil, mois- 
ture, sunlight and reasonable cultivation ; 
but these they must have. Planting may 
be made in the Spring as soon as the 
ground can be worked. Plantings are 
usually made from three to five inches 
deep, three to six inches apart in the rows, 
which are usually about two feet apart. 
There are no peculiar rules to be followed 
in the cultivation. 

When the first flower is opened the 
spike should be cut, leaving at least 
four leaves to mature the bulb. The 
bloom spike should be cut for two rea- 
sons: First, the chief value of the Gladio- 
lus is as a cut flower; and, secondly, if 
allowed to remain and produce seeds the 
bulb is weakened. 


Care of Flowers: The Gladiolus has 
the advantage of improving after being 
cut, if properly treated. That treatment 
consists naturally, first, in removing 
withered florets, in cutting off the end of 
the spike and changing the water each 
day. It would hardly seem necessary to 
mention such elementary rules, except 
that they are so often disregarded. 


Care of Bulbs: When the leaves turn 
brown, or after October Ist in the North, 
the bulbs should be dug, dried, and 
cleaned by removing the dirt and the old 
bulb, and then be stored away for the 
Winter. They should not be put away 
when damp and should be kept in a dry, 
cool cellar, with the temperature about 45 
degrees. The prudent grower will ex- 
amine his stock from time to time dur- 
ing the Winter and if it shows any signs 
of dampness, give the bulbs a sunning on 
warm Winter days. 

Bulblets should be as carefully pre- 
served as the bulbs, for planting the fol- 
lowing Spring; for the life of the bulb it- 
self is limited, and the only way to assure 
a continuance of strong stock, is to plant 
the bulblets. If this is done the grower 
not only will not lose his stock, but it 
will increase. He should, each year, go 
over his supply and throw out the old and 
weakened bulb. It may be asked how a 
weakened bulb may be distinguished. Gen- 
erally speaking, the old and exhausted 
bulb is flat and has a lifeless appear- 
ance, while the new bulb is_high- 
crowned and solid. Some writer has 
said that the flatness or ovoid shape of 
the bulb has nothing to do with its vigor 
for the reason that the shape of bulbs in 
different varieties differs; that some are 
flat and some are high. This statement 
has truth in it, but is overdrawn. If 
we take two bulbs of the same variety, 
and one is found flat and the other high- 
crowned, it is safe to say that the latter 
is the young and vigorous specimen. 

Selecting Varieties: As to what makes 
good Gladiolus, more or less stereotyped 
rules have been laid down by the experts, 
but to the ordinary grower here are the 
cardinal points to be noted: 
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Productiveness in plant and flower; 
beauty of the flower, including arrange- 
ment upon the stem, form and color; 


Endurance of the flowers; 


Finally productiveness in bulbs and 
bulblets. 


It is, of course, essential that a variety 
to be valuable should be productive, both 
in plant and in flower. This remark seems 
too platitudinous, but to those who have 
had experience with Gladioli it has a 
meaning; for some of the most widely 
advertised varieties, and varieties which 
otherwise would have the greatest merit, 
are complete failures for the simple 
reason that they grow so feebly that most 
of the specimens are imperfect and the 
stock itself gradually passes away. In 
the beauty of the variety, form and color 
of the floret take conspicuous places, and 
these depend, of course, upon the taste of 
the grower; but these, though important, 
are not all. The arfangement upon the 
stalk is of the greatest importance. In 
some varieties the florets all face one way. 
In others, they are found in varied posi- 
tions around the stalk; some stand out 
gracefully, others are awkward growers. 
The productiveness in bulbs and bulb- 
lets is also an important consideration, 
for if a variety does not readily reproduce 
itself, the amateur grower can keep in 
supply only by repeated purchases. This 
is not an uncommon experience with some 
of the blues, or so called blue varieties. 
It is as if Nature resented man’s attempt 
to extend the flower beyond the color 
zones which she has assigned to it, and 
takes her revenge in the sterility of the 
new production. 


The Gladiolus is chiefly valuable only 
as a cut flower, and within this field, it 
has few, if any, equals for variety of 
color in all its shades and gradations; 
and in the variety of form of the flower 
itself it is superior to most others. It 
also has a very long blooming period 
from the very early to the late varie- 
ties. The enthusiastic grower of Gladioli 
soon learns that each season and each 
morning he may confidently look forward 
to a pleasing surprise, varying with the 
changes in flower from early to late 
varieties. 


Gladiolus Bulblets Blooming 


Someone has asked whether bulblets 
will bloom the first season. A _ safe 
answer would be: “It is not to be ex- 
pected, but it sometimes happens.” Some 
of the Primulinus Hybrids often do, and 
some others, such as Halley; and I think, 
Le Marechal Foch. It is my recollection 
that Mr. Smedley, of Waterloo, got many 
flowers from his first importation of bulb- 
lets of Foch. 


Some years ago I sent Dr. Neeley five 
bulblets of Mrs. John R. Walsh, which is 
not a precocious variety, and he wrote 
me that they all bloomed, though one of 
them was a rather flat one. When asked 
how he did it, he replied: “Plant early, 
plant shallow; give plenty of water.” 
| have had flowers from Mrs. Leon 
Douglas this season from purchased 
bulblets. Sometimes, however, large 
yulblets contain small “yearlings” (bulbs) 
vhich the sieve did not sereen out. 


Geo. 8.Wooprurr, (Iowa) 
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Irises in 1931 


From Gardening Illustrated, (English) 


N the whole, both interest and prog- 
() ress in Iris culture has been sus- 

tained up to, and perhaps rather 
above, the average during the past year. 
Of course, in Britain both progress and 
interest revolve principally round the activ- 
ities of the Iris Society and the Joint Iris 





Iris Gudrun 
Very large white flowers of good substance, 


and fine, bold standards. 
grower; height about 3 feet. 


Strong, erect 


Committee of the R.H.S. Moveover, the 
most important event of the year in the 
Iris world is the award of the Dykes 
Memorial Medal, of which three are given 
annually for the best Irises of the year in 
England, France, and America respectively. 
The English award for 1931 has been made 
to Mrs. Dykes for her seedling, Gudrun, a 
very fine white of which three magnificent 
spikes were shown on June 5th. This 
variety was given a Certificate of Merit 
last year by the Iris Society and an 
Award of Merit, R.H.S., when shown in 
June. The next best two were considered 
to be Evelyn Benson, from the Orpington 
Nursery Co., a tall red-purple of very fine 
form and substance; and Aline, a fine, 
large flower, pale lavender-blue, raised by 
Major F. C. Stern. Another valuable addi- 
tion to the class of yellow selfs appeared 
in Mr. H. Chadburn’s Golden Hind, in 
colour probably the warmest yellow Iris so 
far introduced. Messrs. R. Wallace and 
Co. also produced a remarkable spike of 
Sargon, a rich red-plum colour, and Mr. 
Amos Perry a very attractive colour com- 
bination of amber, rosy-lilac, bronze, and 
yellow in Sunkist. 

In France the Dykes Medal has been 
awarded to Jean Cayeua, raised by Messrs. 
Cayeux et Le Clerc, a very large flower of 
unique colouring, described as café au lait 
shot with gold. President Pilkington and 
Professor Mitchell are two more outstand- 
ing French novelties, and from France also 
come two valuable additions to the brighter- 
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coloured varieties in Vision, with yellow 
standards and red falls, and Seduction, in 
which the white standards and falls are 
veined and suffused pale lilac. 

American additions of merit have ob- 
viously not been tried in England yet, but 
Easter Morn is reported as superior to the 
now well-known and much-admired Puris- 
sima, and two fine additions to the vari- 
egata class are claimed in Festwe and 
Escamillo. 

The cultivation of Iris species is certainly 
on the increase, and the interest in them 
fostered by the competition for the Christie 
Miller Cup is a valuable development. Pro- 
bably the most remarkable award made this 
year outside the Bearded Iris was that 
to Mr. G. P. Baker for Iris histrioides var. 
Aintabensis. Another interesting recogni- 
tion is that to Iris Fontanesii, of the very 
existence of which the late W. R. Dykes ex- 
pressed doubts, but which has now been 
certificated as a form of Tingitana. 





Iris Dichotoma, (di-kot-o-ma) 
HE Vesper Iris, so called because it 
blooms only in the evening, gave us 
bloom every evening during the month 
of August. A small plant with but a 
single rhizome, located on the south slope 
of a bank exposed to the sun every min- 
ute of the day (and the heat and 
drouth were unusual), produced a single 
tal] wiry stem with many branches and 
these also branched. Visits during the 
evening, if delayed until five o’clock 
found one to half a dozen fairy-like 
flowers just open and by dusk they were 
faded. Each morning found the faded 
bloom twisted in a perfect spiral over 
the seed stem and it was easy to tell 
from the advanced stage of the buds jusi 
how many blooms would open that even- 
ing. Realizing that pinching the faded 
flowers off to keep seed from forming 
would encourage more bloom, I was eon- 
stant in this little pleasant visit and duty 
and the bloom continued not only through 
August, but well into September and then 
intermittently until September 21st. 
Other plants in a more shaded and shel- 
tered situation did not give as early 
bloom and these did not compare in 
quality or number. * 

Dykes speaks of the flowers as whitish, 
tinged with green, and lined and speckled 
lilae-mauve, but ours were distinctly 
lilac-pink, with minute dots. He also 
speaks of the tall-branching habit and 
calls the plant and flower uncommon, 
but rather more curious than beautiful. 

We call it not only odd, but very inter- 

esting and altogether worth while. 

With us it holds the undisputed record 

for the number of blooms produced from 
one stem, as well as for continuous daily 
blooms, but is not the only august- 
bloomer as claimed by Dykes. He did 
not know Autumn Queen, which often 
blooms occasionally through July, 
August and September. 


H. M. Hit, (Kans.) 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“T have been around flowers for the last 
forty years. My father was a florist in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and I have had access to all kinds 
of florists’ magazines. I find THz FLOWER 
GROWER comes the closest to being a friend of 
the real flower lover, and it embodies more 
real feeling for flowers than trade magazines 
issued for the professional florist.” 

(Ridgefield Park, N. J.) 

“TI feel that I have known you always just 
from one year’s subscription. I would not miss 
an issue of THE FLOWER GrROweER for worlds. 
May God bless you for the joy you have given 
me and thousands of others.” 

(Nevada, Mo.) 

“TI want to take this occasion to tell you 
how much I have enjoyed THE FLOWER 
GrRowER. I have been taking it for several 
years and it seems to grow more interesting 
all the time. I have secured several new sub- 
scriptions and shall try to secure others.” 

(Atlanta, Ga.) 

“Have taken THE FLOWER GROWER for a 
year and am delighted with it. It contains 
much beautiful information that I have been 
unable to get elsewhere.” (Ross, Calif.) 

“Enclosed find check for THE FLOWER 
Grower for five years. It is the best by far 
of any garden magazine I ever took.” 

(Bayside, Long Island.) 

“TI have praised your magazine to every lover 
of flowers I know of. THE FLOWER GROWER 
is a book of knowledge to all lovers of flowers 
and is indispensable.” (New Orleans, La.) 

“Top FLOWER GROWER finds a prominent 
place in our home. It is thoroughly clean 
from cover to cover and one cannot read the 
editorials — a a feeling of be- 
ing very much uplifted.” 

ad 4 . (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

“T cannot begin to tell you how I enjoy and 
profit by your magazine and in my opinion 
there cannot be too many stories or notes about 
dogs and animals. I send you every good wish 
for your kind work.” (Cranford, N. J.) 

“IT happened to the home of a friend and 
while waiting she handed me a copy of THB 
FLOWER GROWER. I turned at once to the edi- 
torial section and read at random for ten 
minutes and at once resolved to become a 
member of THe FLower GROWER family. When 
one has spent nearly forty years of life in 
the very closest study of Nature it does not 
take long to see value. Straightforward, clean 
thought and honest help of the magazine you 

ublish makes it worth many times its price. 
Saat continue to keep it different from others, 
and just its own self.” (Billings, Mont.) 

“The ideas and suggestions contained in 
THE FLOWER GROWER on ‘Balanced View- 
points’ and ‘Balanced Activities’ are alone 
worth the price of the magazine several times 
over. 

“THe FLOWER GROWER is more and more in- 
teresting to me each month.” 

(Cherry Creek, Nev.) 

“Keep up your editorials. It is quite true 
that the most of them have no direct bearing 
on the growing of flowers but they do have a 
bearing on the growing of the mind. Anyone 
interested in growing things must necessarily 
include the mind. People might not care to 
admit this fact (some people), nevertheless it 
is just that,—a fact.” 

(San Francisco, Calif.) 

“T want to congratulate you on your won- 
derful magazine and wish it would find its way 
into every home.” (Chicago, Ill.) 


“IT have been a reader of your magazine for 
years and I am delighted with the whole char- 
acter of the magazine and I think the Editor 
a very unusual man, gifted, modest, and orig- 
inal as to the manner many subjects are 
treated.” (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

“I consider THE FLOWER GROWER the best 
periodical printed in this country on the sub- 
ject of flowers and also on other good common- 
sense writing on other subjects.” 

ridgeport, Conn.) 

“T enjoy reading every bit of THE FLOWER 
GROWER and material which you dish out be- 
tween the covers. (London, Ont.) 


“T thoroughly enjoy THr FLOWER GROWER. 
It is without a doubt a most helpful and in- 
teresting magazine and I look forward to every 
issue with great pleasure and do not know 
how I could possibly do without it. I am a 
great lover of all Flowers, Birds, Animals, and 
devour every article in ‘our’ magazine.” 

j (Lehighton, Pa.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is in a class by itself 
and I am only sorry that it is not a weekly 
instead of a monthly.” 

(East Schodack, N. Y.) 
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ANTS GOVERNED BY SLAVES 


A couple of days before reading the 
article, “Ants Fight Their Own Species,” 
page 507, November issue, I had been read- 
ing an interesting account, in a book, on 
this subject. I quote as follows: 


“It is well-known that the red ant some- 
times renounces her Subterranean dwelling- 
place to live in the trunks of old trees. She 
there cuts her cells as the black ant would, 
builds her nest several stories high, which are 
supported sometimes by little columns, some- 
times on thin partitions. 

The red ant then cultivates two distinct 
professions. She raises herself, if she pleases, 
to the difficult art of sculpture, or descends 
to the modest trade of mason; she does not 
think she demeans herself by changing the 
chisel of the artist for the trowel of the 
workman, when necessity enforces her to 
do so. This necessity, in all beings, is the 
most lively stimulant of the intelligence. 
Many species of ants in America have, under 
the influence of that beautiful climate, ac- 
quired the art of making honey. Our ants 
deprived of this faculty, have been obliged to 
have recourse to the grubs, which they rear, 
guard, and store up to supply future wants. 
“« ..,. But if we prove that the intelligence 
of animals and of men is especially stimulated 
by want, we must acknowledge that when 
the want is satisfied the intelligence often 
declines. Certain tribes of conquering 
Ants seem to have suffered in this way. 

The great red Ants, named Amazons, with 
long legs, having a rude and soldier-like gait, 
attack the black Ants, carrying away the 
young female workers, and treating them as 
slaves. They are obliged to nurse the larvae, 
and thus aid the society of their captors, 
because the Amazons have no plebian Ants 
which would form the working class, com- 
posed of laborious female workers, who nurse 
all the younger Ants for the good of the 
eopenaic, and do all the work of the little 
Guy. i «6s 

“There is then a mystery that can scarcely 
be explained now; but the general history of 
the species, its migrations and its changes, if 
it could be written from the commencement, 
would probably make all clear. Who does not 
know animals change, outwardly and_ in- 
wardly, in their forms and manners, by con- 
stant removals? Some species make progress, 
others go back; and it is thus, says a clever 
author, that I should explain this slave-hunt- 
ing habit of the red ants. 

“They would not live two days unless they 
added others to their number. They then, 
rather than perish, steal the black Ants, who 
nurse the young of their captors, it is true, 
but at the same time govern them. And this 
takes place in the city and outside also; the 
black Ants decide the expeditions, or adjourn 
them; directing even the wars, while the red 
Ants, far from arranging the most simple 
matters in the time of peace, do not even 
seem to understand them. This is a singular 
triumph of intelligence.’ ” 


Are we human slaves the real governors? 


Are our leaders puppets in our hands? Are 
we more intelligent than they? 


GEORGIE Knipp, (Calif.) 


DELPHINIUM FROM SEED 


If you want pleasure unlimited, grow 
some Wrexham Delphiniums from seed. 
Last year I bought a pkg. for $1.00; 
started them in the house in March; in 
August those seedlings began to bloom; and 
[ never enjoyed anything more. They were 
marvelous. And how they could grow so 
tall and big in such a short time was 
unbelievable. 

I sold plants at 35c a plant, and still 
have many left, for 1 had about 250 plants 
that finally survived the cutworms and 
other trials, and reached maturity. 


Mrs. Epitn A. Prouprit, (Wash.) 


WILD ORCHIDS FOR DECORATING 

At a District Women’s Club Convention 
held in West Central Wisconsin, the pink 
and white Showy Lady’s Slipper was the 
flower used in decorating Assembly Room 
and Hall where dinner was served. Many 
large baskets and bouquets of these choice, 
beautiful flowers were in evidence, and 


their unusual beauty prompted many Oh’s 
and Ah’s from this intelligent and educated 
assemblage of women. 

The Lady’s Slipper grew in this locality 
and it was necessary to wear rubber boots 
in order to get to them. A member of the 
hostess Club said “No one would ever see 
them where they grew so why not pick 
them and let people enjoy them.” 

Now this is one of the wild flowers that 
Wisconsin protects by law. 

RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


TO GROW THRIFTY CANNAS 


If you want gorgeous, beautiful, thrifty 
Cannas, dig a hole plenty large, and put 
about six quarts of well-rotted manure in 
the bottom. Put a little soil on top and 
on this place your Canna root and cover up. 
After the Cannas are up, water well and 
keep watering; and once a month give each 
plant a dessert spoonful of nitrate of soda 
well soaked in. Keep this three inches 
away from the stalk. 


S. JOANEE DELANGE, (Wash.) 


STARTING HARDY PHLOX 


The unprofessional grower will do this 
most easily by division of roots as Mrs. 
Emery Miles says: a good time being 
August, when the old root may be lifted 
and pulled apart. Incidentally we get rid 
of a lot of old wood in that way. But 
nurserymen propagate it almost entirely by 
cuttings during the Summer. They also 
propagate all kinds of hardy shrubs in the 
same way, by the thousands. This process 
is much more rapid than division of roots, 
but requires special facilities, such as 
shaded frames, ete. 

In a large nursery I visited they had 
many houses with shaded glass and, on 
the ground, frames with sash in which 
thousands of cuttings of “Bridal Wreath,” 
etc., were being rooted in sand. The green 
wood is used, just old enough to have a 
firm shell. 


Geo. S. 


WooprurFr, (Iowa) 





EXPERIENCE WITH GUPPIES 


Many questions are asked about Guppies. 

I had a pair last Winter. The female is 
colorless. The male has black, gold, and 
red spots, that brighten and fade at times, 
He is smaller than the female. 

If Guppies are kept warm enough, they 
propagate every six weeks. I covered my 
aquarium with a woolen blanket every 
night. I also had the aquarium covered 
with a piece of glass, allowing half an inch 
for ventilation. This I kept on day and 
night. In case the water becomes chilled 
over a very cold night, pour warm water 
into the aquarium. This revives the fish 
almost immediately. Cold water seems to 
paralyze them. 

When I expected the baby Guppies, I 
bought a piece of galvanized wire mesh 


screening, a little larger than mosquito. 


mesh. I cut it to fit in the center of inv 
oblong aquarium, one inch higher than the 
water and to fit snugly on the sides. Push 
it into the sand at the bottom. When the 
young are born they swim through the mesh 
to the other side and are ‘safe from the 
parents. In this way I raised three families 
without any loss. Leave the screen until 
the young look too large to be eaten. 

I also used this screen idea for Goldfish 
as the large Fish always annoy the small 
ones, and this saves having extra aquariums. 
and work. 


C. M. B. Watsn, (N. Y.) 
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COLUMBINE, ETC., MADE TO BLOOM 
THE SECOND TIME 


I have found a way to get the Columbine, 
Corn Lily and Gaillardia to bloom the sec- 
ond time in one season. As soon as they 
are through blooming and before the seed 
pods form I cut off the stalk about two 
inches above the ground. Then I water the 
plants thoroughly. Then I give them some 
good fertilizer, including chicken manure. 
This I do by putting the manure in an old 
tub and pouring water on it and letting it 
stand over night, then using the liquid as 
a spray the following morning. 

In a few days the plants send out new 
leaves and in due time will bloom. I have 
tried this two Summers and have had good 
results. 

Gladiolus bulbs planted early will ripen 
and bloom the second time if given the proper 
care. I dig the bulbs and let them ripen 
about four weeks in a cool place then plant 
again and they will bloom here in Kansas 
before frost. 


Mrs. LEwis PHELPS, (Kans.) 


INDESTRUCTIBLE MARKING TAGS 


I go to a roofer and buy scrap strips of 
sheet copper. These I cut on a neighbor 
mechanic’s large sheet shears into tags % 
inch wide and about 4 inches long. Next 
I punch a hole in one end with punch and 
block of wood. Then with any heavy 
smooth piece of iron, a light hammer and 
set of % inch steel letters, I stamp in the 
name on each tag. 

For tagging Dahlias for instance, I take 
a discarded battery cable picked up around 
garages or battery shop, cut off the insula- 
tion and cut the mass of small copper wires 
into about 8 or 9 inch lengths, using these 
for wiring tag to plant. 

For marking Gladiolus rows I cut 12 
inch lengths of No. 9 galvanized wire and 
bend an eye on one end on which the tag 
is placed. 

All this is done in idle time of winter; 
then I have indestructible tags ready tor 
use in spring. 

No amount of 
the names. 

Have tried zinc and aluminum, but find 
copper best. 


ill-treatment can efface 


H. L. Rice, (Texas) 


ORIGIN OF OUR WEEDS 


Many of our common weeds were 
brought into our communities by our 
pioneering grandparents. 

I well remember that my Grandmother, 
to the day of her death, despised any kind 


of a yellow flower. ‘the reason, I dis- 
covered, was that she first brought 


Dandelion seed into this community to 
plant for medical purposes. To a neighbor 
she gave a little of the then-treasured 
seed. The seed spread rapidly from their 
tiny two by four beds until now the 
Dandelion is a general nuisance. 

Another old settler planted Hemp around 
his log cabin. This weed is a terrible 
drain on the soil wherever it gets a start. 


Heten E. Ruyte, (Neb.) 





TREES ABOUT MY HOME 


I. was much interested in Mrs. Iliff’s 
(Kans.) article in the September number, 
“Trees I have Had in My Garden,” and 
at once my thoughts went back to the trees 
about my home. There is the large White 
Ash whose girth measures many feet and 
whose waving branches give shade to our 
large lawn and the roadside. We have 
been asked many times by summer visitors 
(we live on the border of Chautauqua 
Lake, New York) the age of this tree and 
always we answer “No one knows.” An old 
timer laughingly replied once, “I have 
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HE White Day Lily (Funkia 
grandiflora), is one of the most 

- delightful of all the Day Lilies. 
It is very fragrant, and its many spikes 
of large, white, waxen flowers are very 
beautiful; and although the individual 
blossoms are short lived, yet as fast as 
the blooms fade new ones come to take 
their place. The plump, pure-white 
clusters of buds are almost as pretty as 
the blossoms. 

The foliage is truly tropical in appear- 
ance, and the plant is as handsome as a 
Palm. These plants are excellent for 
foundation planting, making a very effec- 
tive screen. This Day Lily is especially 
valuable for shady locations, growing 
luxuriantly right under trees and in the 
shade of buildings. They are also fine 
for North exposures. 

The clumps increase quite rapidly; and 
they are perfectly hardy and require little 


known it a hundred years, and it was a 
large tree when I first made _ its 
acquaintance.” 

Then there are the twin Maples that 
grow by the roadside, which were brought 
from a nearby woodland many years ago 
by a pastor of the local church. 

There are the lovely evergreen Balsams 
(four) that stand as sentinels through 
Summer’s heat and Winter’s cold. Many 
Birds find refuge in their dense foliage,— 
some even venture to spend Winter there. 

There is the Black Walnut shading the 
home, that we planted when a mere sapling 
and now gives us its quota of nuts. 

There are the Cherry Trees that each 
Springtime are masses of white bloom and 
later yield their luscious fruit. 

Also the early Apple Trees with their 
perfumed blossoms, and luscious fruit. 

The Grape Vines that each Autumn give 
us clusters of wonderful grapes. 

The Peach Trees grown by us from pits, 
are this year loaded with fruit. 

Yes, the home trees are a joy to us when 
we are at home, and when absent, “Ties 
that bind” us to the old home. 


Mrs. Erra FLanpers, (N. Y.) 


DATURA IS POISONOUS 
On page 269, May 1930, FLower 
GRowER, Rena Bauer, (Wis.), says that 
Datura (Jimson weed, the common name) 
is poisonous. One of the Government bul- 
letins says so too. 


The White Day Lily (Funkia grandiflora) is very fragrant 


The White Day Lily 


BY M. M. WRIGHT, (Ohio) 
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care. They do like considerable moisture, 
and will thrive in a rather heavy soil. 

In the Autumn, or early Spring, before 
active growth begins, is the best time to 
divide the tuberous-like roots. Cut the 
clumps through with a sharp spade, leav- 
ing several crowns to each division, and 
set the roots rather deep, as they have 
a tendency to force themselves up out of 
the soil. 

These White Day Lilies may be used 
very effectively in Rock Gardens, or 
Rock Work. They make a fine border 
if planted in rows, with some taller plant 
in the background. 

If you are planning a garden of sweet 
scents, be sure to include the White Day 
Lily, since its fragrance is especially 
satisfying. Like Bleeding-heart and 
other old-fashioned flowers of our great- 
grand-mother’s day the Day Lilies are 
coming into their own again. 


Some years ago a friend of mine had a 
sick mule and had gathered Jimson seed to 
doctor it. The left-over seed was placed in 
a can and set on a kitchen shelf. 

One night several members of the family 
(it was a large family), were taken sick. 
The oldest boy hurried for the doctor sev- 
eral miles away. On the way the doctor 
asked questions and found the sickness to 
be caused by a poison. 

An investigation showed that the sick 
people had drank “coffee” for supper, and 
that the “coffee” had been made from the 
Jimson seed by mistake. The oldest boy 
and some of the children did not drink 
“coffee” for supper and were the only ones 
that escaped sickness. 

The sick ones were saved, but it was a 
hard lesson not to be easily forgotten. 

Please tell your readers that Datura is 
poisonous. 

Mary E. Dewey, 


PROPAGATING TULIPS 
I have grown the Bunch Tulips and found 
them very satisfactory, from bulbs bought 
from The Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. 
E. A. T., (N. H.) 


MONEY FROM PUSSY WILLOWS 
A subscriber reports that the information 
contained in one of the issues of THE 
FLOWER GRowER for the year 1925, on fore- 
ing Pussy Willows, was utilized success- 
fully, and that Pussy Willows were sold 


(Mo. ) 
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by her at $3.00 per hundred to a lead- 
ing florist in her city. 

While I do not know just what the 
demand may be for Pussy Willows, the 
idea is worth following up and also the 
further information that this subscriber 
gives that she was able to find a file of 
THE FLOWER GROWER at the city library 
in which she found this particular article. 
It was in the issue of November, 1925. 
Those who are interested can look it up. 


___ —(EprrTor). 


SOME OLDER PLANTS VERY 
DESIRABLE 


I am wondering what has become of some 
of the choice plants which were extensively 
advertised some eight years ago. I wish to 
procure a plant of Senecio Macroglossis, “an 
evergreen window vine with bronzy-green 
ivy-like veined leaves and axillary flowers 
of a pale-yellow.” 

Also, I want Iris foetidissima-the varie- 
gated leaved Iris, sometimes called Varie- 
gated Gladwin. Fine for window or out-of- 
door. 

And what has become of that-most- 
exquisite single-flowered Geranium, Dryden? 
No single-flowered Geranium has_ ever 
equaled its soft pure scarlet-shading to 
a white center; nor has one ever excelled 
it as a Winter bloomer. At the Pan- 
American Exhibition the most admired bed 
was the one planted with Dryden Geran- 
iums. And none better endures the hottest 
sunshine. 

America, an equally good winter bloomer, 
also seems to be out of fashion; also those 
two exquisite, beautiful ones, Souv. de 
Mirands and Madonna. Let us have them 
back. 

I have sixteen catalogues and not one of 
them advertises these exceptionally-beauti- 
ful plants. Nor does one of them advertise 
Hoya. 

Mrs. J. E. ALLEN, (Pa.) 


DROUTH CONDITIONS AND ITS 
EFFECTS 

In speaking of drouth conditions and its 
effects : 

In spite of extreme drouth in this section, 
the largest crops of grain and hay have 
been raised that we have seen in ten years; 
but the prices are cheapest too. And one 
strange thing in gardening: Usually a hot, 
dry spell in Summer seems to make aphis, 
red spiders, beau beetles, etc., thrive, but 
this year we never had to spray for them at 
all. And raisins, etc., in packages that gen- 
erally get weevilly and full of webs, are 
still in perfect conditon; whereas generally 
if not used soon they have to be thrown out. 

Wonder if it was so dry pests couldn’t 
hatch? We have not yet had a killing frost 
and now (Oct. 14), have a bowl of Roses in 
the house out of the garden here. 


Mrs. J. Q. THorNTON, (Tenn.) 


WILD PLANTS AND HERBS FOR 
SPRING GREENS 

In April ;—Dandelion, Sorrel, Dock, Live- 
forever, and Horseradish may be found. 

In Mid-April and May ;—Marigold, Sam- 
phire, Chicory, Cinnamon Fern, and 
Bracken or Brake can be found. 

Early in May;—Nettle, Pokeweed tips, 
Burdock, Milkweed, Mustard, False Solo- 
mon’s Seal and Bellworts may be found. 

Later in May;—Red Root or Pigweed, 
Lamsquarter, Pusley or Purslane. 

It is wise for an experienced person to 
pick greens in the early Spring. months. 


RenA BAvER, (Wis.) 


LIST OF DAHLIAS RECOMMENDED 

Here is a list of Dahlias that are the 
very best grown, in my opinion, and the 
price is within the reach of all. They pro- 
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duce large blooms, 8 inches, 9 inches and 
10 inches in diameter. It is a beautiful col- 
lection, as follows: 

Edna Ferber, semi cactus. 

Meta Scamel, semi cactus. 

Siskiyou, semi cactus. 

Grace Curling, decorative. 

Harry Mayer, decorative. 

Ida Perkins, decorative. 

Jersey Beauty, decorative. 

Jane Cowl, decorative. 

Kathleen Norris, decorative. 

Lady Lindora, decorative. 

Margaret Woodrow Wilson, decorative. 

Norths Yellow, decorative. 

Spottswood Beauty, decorative. 

The World, decorative. 

Walchung Sunshine, decorative. 


FRANK C. SHELDON, (Conn.) 


SURE CURE FOR IVY POISON 


The Silver Leaf, Jewel Weed, Spotted 
Touch-me-not, Butterfly Weed, is a plant 
with many names, but ends the poison in 
five minutes. 

The Jewel Weed, called so because of its 
jewel-like yellow flowers, and Silver Leaf 
because when the leaves are put under 
water they look as if made of silver, grows 
in the woods near streams or marshes, from 
two to six feet high. 

Mash the leaves in a bowl with a potato 
masher, until pulp, or between two stones, 
and rub on the poisoned part. In about 
five minutes,—no more evidence of poison. 

If in doubt of the plant you find, push 
it under water and the leaves will-tell at 
once if you have Silver Leaf or not. 

Mrs. R. BEALE, (N. J.) 


CRIMSON KING IRIS BLOOMS AT 
THANKSGIVING 


I wonder if this is unusual. At Thanks- 
giving time, 1931, here in Central Indiana, 
I had a dozen stalks of Iris Crimson King 
in bloom. 

Mrs. Perry Amos, (Ind.) 


MADONNA LILY PLANTING 


Madonna Lily seems to thrive and give 
better flowers and stem by digging one 
spade deep, six inches square in the bottom. 
Place small chippings of limestone four to 
six inches and keep two inches of leaf- 
mould on top. Place bulb, then fill up with 
ordinary garden soil. 

FRANK Hurst, (Ont.) 


A LIVING FROM FRUITS 


One or two acres in small Fruits and Nut 
Trees will repay many times the original 
investment in cash. 

Set out a plot in Apples, Pears, Cherries, 
Plums, Apricots, and Peaches. See that 
these are pruned right and are sprayed at 
the right season. 

The large firm fruit, properly packed or 
canned, will bring a good price. 

Set out a section of the acreage in Ber- 
ries and Grapes. Note that truck crops 
ean be raised in this woodland lot. Chickens 
can be run in it after the vegetables and 
small berries are picked. For the small 
farmer this is a good idea. 

Ernest L. Irwin, (Tenn.) 


PRACTICAL USES OF SALT 


Salt can be bought cheaply as agricultural 
Salt. Add Salt to the compost pile. It 
sweetens the pile while the plant waste is 
becoming manure. It is distasteful to in- 
sects and hastens decomposition. 

Salt may liberally be applied to beds 
that are not to be planted for six months. 
It is a purifier and discourages fungoid anil 
insect pests. 

Salt is an insect wash for plants, a proof 
of which is that the popular way of destroy- 
ing slugs is to pick them off the plants and 
drop them in salty water. Mild solutions 
of salt may be sprayed over plants in order 
to kill Caterpillars, Earwigs, etc. Powerful 
solutions kill weeds and moss in paths. 
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Salt may be applied to beds that are to 
lie vacant for six months in order to destroy 
the weeds. 

Further uses for Salt are: It is a gentle 
stimulant. It makes dry soil damper. A 
pinch on decapitated weeds in the lawn will 
kill them. It is added when Nuts, Beans. 
ete., are preserved. 

Ernest L. Irwin, (Tenn.) 


THE LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY SHRUB 
The Pieris japonica has drooping sprays 
of bells in the Spring, and its shining 
foliage ornaments the garden all the year 
around. 
ERNEst L. Irwin, (Tenn.) 


WATERING PLANTS THROUGH TIN 
CANS 


Dr. Decatur tells about punching holes 
in the bottom of tin cans sunk into ground 
beside plants for the purpose of watering 
same. I used this idea last year during the 
dry season, only with a can opener that 
cuts a smooth edge, I took both ends off 
of the can. After watering, an application 
of liquid manure was given, applied in the 
same way as the water. Hybrid Tea Roses 
blossom all through the Summer, when 
everything not thus watered was burned to 
a crisp. 

OrAL LANDON, (Mich.) 


LIME AND HUMUS 


In a recent issue it was recommended as 
a protection against Thrips, that consider- 
able Lime should be spread on the ground 
in the Fall and dug in, and then another 
application given in the Spring. 

I wonder if it has occurred to those who 
recommend this practice that such a diet of 
Lime on sandy soils has a tendency to 
oxidize the humus in the soil, and sandy 
ground seldom has enough of this. Lime on 
sand is not what might be called a good 
practice for this reason. 


Louis E. Beparp, (Ont.) 


BEWARE OF CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE 


Readers of the article “Scab Disease in 
Gladiolus” on page 546 of your December 
issue should be warned that Corrosive 
Sublimate and Mercurie Chloride are only 
two different names for the same thing, 
and not separate chemicals as the article 
states. Another name for the same thing 
is Bichloride of Mercury. Used in the pro- 
portion of one-half ounce to four gallons of 
water it is really an excellent treatment 
for diseased gladiolus bulbs, soaking them 
in the solution for three hours. 

The fact that two different names for the 
same thing were confused in the article in 
question indicates that there may be some 
ignorance of its properties. Jt is a very 
violent poison and should be handled with 
great care. It produces death by corroding 
the intestines. 

If it is accidentally swallowed call a 
physician immediately and then, without 
waiting for him to arrive, give the patient 
whites of raw eggs. If two people are at 
hand let one start giving the whites of 
eggs while the other is calling the doctor. 
It will be well to remember this treatment, 
as it may save a life some time. 


A. J. SHELDON, (Penna. ) 


CHEAPLY-BUILT COLDFRAME SASH 


Last year I did not have room enough 
in my Coldframe for some early flowers I 
wanted to start and so decided to make 
some extra sashes for additional space. 

A light frame of cypress lath, 3 feet by 
6 feet, was made with two cross bars in 
it of the same material. I secured flat 
corner irons at the hardware store for 3 
cents each to make the frames firm. These 
frames were covered with glass substitute, 
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which is now to be had most anywhere, 
stretching this glass cloth over the frames 
and tacking it in place. 

Mrs. FLoyp CHILTON, (Mo.) 


HOW TO CRACK PECANS 


Te crack Pecans so the kernels come out 
whole: 

Take the blossom end of nut (the sharp 
point) flatwise between thumb and finger 
and crack the stem end off, the pressure 
being applied by the cracker in the opposite 
direction than the thumb and finger presses. 
Reverse the ends and pinch off the other 
end. This cracks the nut edgewise to the 
two halves and with least breakage. With a 
little practice and care in “biting” the ends 
off you can get practically all kernels out 
whole, or in halves. 

Some successful cracking machines crush 
the nuts endwise. 

C. E. Preas, (Fla.) 


EXPERIENCE IN MOVING OUTDOOR 
PLANTS AND SHRUBS IN MID- 
SUMMER 


One lot we had to move last Summer in 
the middle of August. It had not rained 
for about a month and was quite hot and 
dry. We decided to move our plants and 
flowers rather than leave them. We dug 
them up and set them down in boxes and 
baskets; put them in the car; moved them 
to the new location; and set them into a 
bed which was spaded up ready for them. 
Soaked them well with water from the 
pump, and everything grew! Yes, we were 
rather surprised, as we really expected to 
lose some of them. 

We did lose two Roses, but three out of 
five lived, and who ever heard of moving 
Roses in August in full leaf in southwest 
Kansas! 

We moved a Golden Glow, three feet high 
in full bloom, and it never wilted. A Lily, 
speciosum rubrum, was budded and went 
right on blooming. 

We moved the following varieties of an- 
nuals and perennials: 


ANNUALS 

Vineas, in bloom Cosmos 
Scabiosa Summer Oxalis 
Asters Sweet William 
Strawflowers Mex. Fire plant 
Marigolds Portulaca 
Fetunias Caladiums 
Coreopsis Coxcomb 

PERENNIALS 
Golden Glow Honesty 


Phlox, in bloom Painted Daisies 
Lilies, Tiger, Rubrum, Alaska Daisies 
Regal, Pentstemon 

Summer Hyacinth, etc.Columbine 


Roses Iris, Peonies, 
Peas Geum, Pinks, 
Gladiolus Dahlias, Silene 
Corn Lilies Ribbon Grass 
Chrysanthemum Garden Heliotrope 
Gallardia Hibiscus 

Shasta Daisies Wild Asters 
Carnation Bush Honeysuckle 


Snapdragon 


Baby’s Breath 
Canterbury Bells 


All perennials are alive, although it did 
not rain for over a month; we watered 
them in the morning and evening when pvs- 
sible, and they went right on blooming. 

The annuals bloomed until killed by frost, 
although some are still green as we have 
had an open Winter so far. 

Perhaps some other reader might find 
this experience of use to them as we usually 
think it impossible to move flowers in hot 
weather, when in bloom, and August and 
September were very hot here last year. 


Mrs. V. A. WALKER, ( Kans.) 


TREE PLANTING SUGGESTION 
The Black Birch, Betula nigri; tall Birch, 
e.celsa, together with the European White 
Firech, Betula alba, are good massed on a 
sream or a lake, or a slope; and they 
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My twenty-foot Bamboo arch being covered by Henderson's Baby Blue 
Morning Glories. They are just beginning to bloom (August). 
sheet of bloom |! 


they were the most prodigious 


should have mixed with them, Larch, Hem- 
lock, Norway Spruce, and Pine. The Pine 
and Birch look good together. 

The Sycamore can be added, and some 
small undergrowth. To give color and 
thicket appearance, the Dogwood, Elder, 
Sumac and Sassafras. 

Abelia massed on each side of a drive 
leading through an estate or park accented 
with Lonicera Morrowi in mass, every 
thirty feet or so, looks pretty good. 

Pfitzer Juniper and Red Japanese Bar- 
berry looks good on a corner of lot or at 
the entrance of a wall or drive. 


ErNEstT L. Irwin, (Tenn.) 


A WELL-BALANCED GARDEN 


I have Wahoo Berries to give color now, 
and Chinese Matrimony Vine with clusters 
of crimson berries where I can see them 
from the kitchen window, as most of the 
garden is in the backyard. Put plenty of 
shrubs, Iris, other perennials, Peonies each 
side of the house; some shrubs close to the 
house, facing the street. Myrtle covering 
the ground among the shrubs with its green 
leaves all Winter and white flowers in 
Spring. Most of my visitors say they never 
saw Myrtle with white flowers. I never did 
either, except the old garden where I got 
mine, and never saw it listed in catalogues. 


Mrs. Iuirr, (Kans.) 


TUSSILAGO FARFARA; COLTSFOOT 


A plant to identify had roots, last year’s 
dry leaf stems, and new scale-like buds 
sprouting. It gave forth a pleasing aroma. 
I sniffed and decided it was a good-smelling 
plant, even though it looked dry and dead. 
Moss had been wound around the roots. 
Another glance at the box told me the sweet 
perfume came from the soap-box, in which 
it was packed, and not from the plant. 

I planted this plant in a flower-pot, for it 
came to me when we still had deep snow 
on the ground. To my amazement, next 
day I found it was in bloom! A yellow 
flower, like a small dandelion, with an out- 
side row of two narrow ray flowers, and 
some disk flowers in the center. I knew at 
once I must refer to the Composite fam- 
ily for its name, and in the second flower 
description I considered, I had it properly 
named. It was Coltsfoot (Tussilago, Far- 
fara). Its Latin name is from tussis, a 
cough, for which the plant is a reputed 
remedy. The somewhat angled leaves came 
after the flowers, and were toothed, heart- 
shaped, or kidney-shaped, and when young 
are cottony beneath. It is a weed from Eu- 














Later on 
have ever seen. 
Neal R. Van Loon, (N. J.) 


rope and common in the East. I never 
found one growing in Wisconsin. It is a 
perennial and blooms before snow leaves. 


RenA BAveEr, (Wis.) 


YELLOW COSMOS 


Have you tried the yellow Cosmos? The 
leaves look more like the Ragweed than like 
other Cosmos; the bloom is a lovely orange- 
yellow. It makes a rank growth and 
blooms late in the Fall. 


Mrs. CaLltreE CawtTHon, (Tenn.) 
CANNA SUGGESTIONS 

D. W. Payne of Ohio writes in the Decem- 
ber number concerning his King Humbert 
Cannas turning red. I suppose he refers to 
yellow King Humbert as there is a red King 
Humbert, which has bronze foliage. 

I am not able to explain the cause of this 
change but I am having a similar experi- 
ence. Some of the blossoms on my yellow 
King Humberts were half red, the other 
half being yellow with red spots. One of 
my red King Humberts this year was 
clothed with bright green foliage and cay- 
ried an immense red flower—much larger 
than any of the other plants. This plant 
grew among the other red Humberts. I 
marked this plant and will see what it will 
do next year. 

Now just a suggestion that may be helpful 
to some one. In digging my Cannas I al- 
ways allow a good deal of the soil to cling 
to the roots and then store them in the cel- 
lar in a cool place. In handling them 
more or less dirt falls on the floor. To 
avoid this muss this year I took a square 
of burlap for each clump and placing the 
clump in the center of it, tied the opposite 
corners together. This not only prevents 
the muss but makes them easy to handle. 


O. L. McCierry, ( Kans.) 


PROPAGATING GLOXINIA 


I have found that the way to get Glox- 
inias past their infancy is to cover them 
with glass while they are very small. They 
just seem to need that protection. 

Mrs. Harry Coney, (Nebr.) 


ASHES FOR LAWN 
Those of you who have a heap of ashes 
where tree prunings have been burned, have 
the ashes brought to your lawn and scatter 
thinly over the grass. Then immediately 
hose it in; and see how your lawn will 
respond to this treatment. 


S. Joange DeLance, ( Wash.) 
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Timely Suggestions for March 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


March is funny, sure enough, 
Sort o’ wild, and loud and gruff, 
Like a child that’s made a vow 
To be bead—and don’t know how! 

— Forp C. FRICK. 


HOUGH the changeable weather 
of March must be accepted, do not, 
under the impression that it is a 
form of “self-expression,” accept disobe- 
dience from your children. Teach them 
to obey your commands without question. 
In ease of an accident, to obey instantly 
may be the means of saving life itself. 


Now when the chances of doing harm 
are so slight, is a good time to begin 
interesting children in the garden work. 
Even a small child may assist in gather- 
ing and removing twigs and other debris 
that the winds of Winter may have de- 
posited in your garden, and at the same 
time get training and pleasure out of 
the experience of doing something really 
helpful. 


Prune currant, raspberry, blackberry, 
and gooseberry bushes, by removing old 
canes and those that are too long. Cut 
out dead, damaged, or ungainly branches 
from Kerria Japonica, Rose of Sharon, 
red-twigged Dogwood and Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora. When pruning 
this popular fall-blooming Hydrangea, 
if you prefer very large flowers to many 
small blooms, the cutting back should 
be quite thorough. The end of the month, 
eut back hybrid tea and hybrid perpetual 
Roses. Spring-flowering shrubs should 
not be pruned until after they have 
bloomed. 


To have onions for early use, plant 
out onion sets as early as the ground 
can be worked. Plant the sets fairly 
close together in rows far enough apart 
to allow of cultivation. As the onions 
grow, pull up every other one for imme- 
diate use. Later, another thinning out 
should be made and. the onions remain- 
ing allowed to grow to maturity. As 
onions raised from seeds seem to have 
better keeping qualities than those grown 
from sets, sow early for your main crop, 
seeds of White Globe, Yellow Globe, or 
a red variety, as preferred; and’ be pre- 
pared to devote ample time to cultivat- 
ing, weeding and thinning out. 


Unless there are very early varieties 
of spring-blooming bulbs in the bed, the 
growth of which is likely to turn yellow 
if left covered, do not remove all of the 
Winter protection from the bulb beds 
until danger of freezing weather is over; 
but remove the mulching material a lit- 
tle at a time, thus allowing the earth 
to be warmed by the sun and the im- 
merging growth to become hardened 
against injury before it is entirely 
exposed. 


After the middle of the month, Ger- 
anium plants that have been resting in 
the cellar during the winter months, may 
be re-potted, watered, and brought into 
a warmer and lighter place. Cut away 
dead parts and remove yellowed leaves. 
New shoots should soon make their ap- 
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pearance and when these have grown 
large enough, prune the plant into pleas- 
ing shape using the slips thus made to 
root for bedding out later. Cuttings for 
the same purpose may now be made from 
Coleus, Zanzibar Balsams, Begonias, 
Fuchsias, and other plants that have 
been growing in the window garden. 


To have sturdy seedlings ready to set 
out in the garden, as soon as weather 
conditions are favorable, sow seeds now 
in boxes indoors, using a pulverized soil 
of a kind that will not readily bake from 
the sun’s rays or form a hard crust after 
repeated waterings and thus hinder the 
seedlings in their efforts to break through. 
A mixture of sandy loam and leaf-mold, 
sifted through screen wire makes a good 
soil in which to start seedlings. The 
seeds should not be covered with a deep 
layer of soil, and very fine seed need not 
be covered at all, but merely firmed by 
pressing them down with a shingle. To 
provide moisture set the seed box into 
a pan or tub of water and let it soak 
from the bottom up to the surface. 


Since shrubs constitute a very import- 
ant part of the permanent planting of 
a place, the setting out of shrubbery 
should .receive first attention, especially 
on the grounds of a “brand new” house, 
that usually looks so very barren and 
forlorn when the mechanics are through 
with the building operations. In this 
case a well-chosen foundation planting 
of ornamental and flowering shrubs will 
quickly work wonders. As ordinarily 
shrubs are intended to remain where 
planted for a long time, take special 
care to prepare and enrich the soil in 
which they are to be set. 





The Anemone-flowered Clematis 
(Clematis montana undulata) 


A FTER feasting on Nature’s season- 
long bounty of bloom we are now, 
in the Autumn, at the dessert stage as it 
were, of this floral repast and the advent 
of a delectable garden dainty is not hailed 
with the same avid delight at this time, 
as the unfolding of petals on bush or 
plant in the opening days of Spring. The 
Winter has been so dull, so drab that we 
welcome with enthusiasm the Violet’s shy 
peeping blue, the dropping gold of the 
Forsythia, and the color riot of the spring- 
flowering bulbs; but in Hardy Perennial 
Vines there is a dearth of color just at 
that time. 

A lovely exception which is deserving 
of better acquaintance, is the Anemone- 
flowered Clematis (C. montana undu- 
lata). The swarms of plump, nut-shaped 
mauve-colored buds burst into bloom the 
last days of April and enfold the plant 
in an envelope of white, suffused rosy- 
pink and mauve. The four-petaled flat 
blooms like Greek crosses, are from one 
and one-half to two inches in diameter 
and are lightened by a centre zone of 
golden stamens. 

The plant is of rapid growth, attaining 
a height of from ten to twelve feet, bear- 
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ing flowers even on one-year-old wood. 
The vine needs no pruning excepting that 
too-robust branches may be headed in to 
keep within bounds. 

Even the most bleak and rugged loca- 
tion, and soil not particularly fertile, 
does not seem to interfere with the virile 

















Clematis Montana undulata 


growth and profuse flowering of this 
Clematis. A plant has been thriving in 
an exposed position on the banks of the 
Delaware near Philadelphia for the past 
six years without any protection. As 
some types of C. montana are known to 
be hardy near Boston, this strong grow- 
ing variety should earry through even in 
more severe climates if planted in Spring, 
in such sections, and protected somewhat 
through the Winter. 

From the friendly but ubiquitous 
Clematis paniculata, Honey-suckle and 
Wisteria, the shining rosy bloom of the 
Anemone-flowered Clematis will be found 
a happy change, and the lovers of the 
ethereal grace of the Windflower Ane- 
mone will find corresponding beauty in 
the flowers of this charming vine. 


Victor G. Hippre, (N. J.) 





Electric Light Fools Flowers 


Flowers are having all sorts of tricks 
played on them by florticulturists at Ohio 
State University, and some are made to 
bloom away ahead of season and to produce 
larger flowers, just by control of light condi- 
tions. Greenhouse growers will find 
such use of electricity a means to produce 
out-of-season plants and cut flowers. By 
using 75 or 100-watt bulbs for four hours 
each night above the plants, in addition to 
daylight, they bloomed eight to 20 days ear- 
lier and flowers were 50 per cent larger. 
Iris produced twice as much bloom and 
spikes were three inches taller. Cinerarias 
and Grape Hyacinths were also improved. 
Carnations came in bloom sooner by having 
their day lengthened by artificial light. 
Among annuals those improved by light 
were Centaurias, Scabiosa, Fever Few, 
Chrysanthemums, Salpiglossis and Cyanus; 
while Pansies, Coreopsis, Gaillardia and 
Shasta Daisies were the most responsive 
among perennials. Pansies grew 36 per 
cent more flowers. The cost of electricity 
was so low that the added bloom or earli- 
ness of season returned a net profit. 
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House-Plant Work for March 


BY LAURA M. BRAYTON, (Cent. N. Y.) 


ARCH, the month of strong, cold 
M winds is in reality the month when 
Spring is just around the corner; 
and who among us does not thrill at the 


thought, and the song of the first robin 
is music indeed. 


This is the time to plant the main 
batch of seeds for outdoor planting later 
on. Also many things for next Fall’s 
and Winter’s blooming in the window 
garden. 


Have small boxes (cigar boxes will do 
admirably) ready, with holes bored in 
the bottoms for drainage. Sift the soil 
carefully. (An old popcorn popper may 
be used for the purpose, or a small box 
with its top and bottom taken off and a 
piece of screening tacked on the bottom.) 
Put the coarse part in the bottom of the 
boxes and allow at least an inch of the 
fine soil for the top, in which to plant 
the seeds. Water thoroughly and allow 
the soil to dry out again to a consistency 
that can be stirred with an old fork, and 
will not cake or stick to the fork, before 
planting the seed. The earth which is 
kept in the house for seed-sowing is nee- 
essarily dry, but it is easier to sift it in 
this state and does no harm if thoroughly 
watered before planting. If this is not 
well done the newly planted seeds will 
dry out almost at once which will at 
once kill their germinating powers. Also 
if not allowed to dry off again a bit, the 
soil will cake and the seedlings will have 
difficulty in pushing through the hard 
crust. 


After the seeds are planted, water 
again slightly, put in a warm place with 
a pane of glass over each box to retain 
the moisture, and paper or anything over 
that, to exclude light as seeds germinate 
more quickly in the dark. Watch every 
day and water if the soil becomes the 
least bit dry. As soon as the seedlings 
appear remove glass and covers and 
place in strong light and sunshine if 
there is any. As they grow, place in 
other boxes or pots until they are either 
ready to be transplanted out of doors or 
into their flowering pots. For indoor 
blooming, the following may be started 
now: Abutilon, or Flowering Maple, As- 
paragus plumosa, and A. sprengeri, Be- 
gonias, Caleeolaria, Cineraria, Coleus, 
Cyclamen, Gerbera, Gloxinia, Heliotrope, 
Primroses, Vars. Obconica, Chinese, and 
Malcoides, Schizanthus and Stevia. 


For either outdoors or inside, plant 
the following: Ageratum, Didiscus, 
Arctotis, Blue Morning Glory, Snapdra- 
gons, Asters, Calendulas, Centaureas, Lo- 
belias, Marigolds, Nicotiana, and Stocks. 
Also any perennials desired. Do not 
wait until July, as is often advised, as 
the seeds do not germinate as well then, 
and the plants are not in as strong or 
robust a condition to withstand our 
severe Winters. Do not plan to sow 
more seed than can be well cared for. 


It is not too late to force some Lily-of- 
the-Valley pips for Easter. Three weeks 
is all that is required, so if wanted start 
them soon. 





If you wish to have Geraniums in 
bloom for Easter, or any given time, 
withhold water and keep them on the dry 
side and it will have a tendeney to make 
them bloom. 


Early this month cut some branches of 
Forsythia. Place in water in a sunny 
window and in about three weeks they 
will unfold their lovely yellow bells. 
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In the January issue of the FLOWER 
GROWER someone asked about tinting 
flowers. It can be and is done with sev- 
eral powders and also in some cases with 
liquids. The flower, usually white, is 
either dusted or submerged with the pow- 
der or liquid until the desired effect is 
obtained. I very successfully colored 
white pompom Chrysanthemums a lovely 
blue at Thanksgiving time, and they 
worked in very well with the bronzes, 
yellows, and strong pinks of that season. 
They created much favorable comment. 


Old Wisterias—What Fragrance—What Charm 


BY FRIEDERIKE WERNER, (Penna.) 


the Wisteria-clad homestead as a 
bride, in what people now call “The 
good old days; when all the activity of 
the neighborhood centered around the mills 
on the green banks of the creek. Mills 
and dams have passed-on and the creek 
now known as Cobbs Creek is free from 
bondage and hums merrily on its way 
toward the city.” “Good old days,” per- 
haps. “I am free! I am free!” sings the 
little stream. 
Grandma Lawrence’s new home was 
not of recent construction; and, lucky 


Cy the Wis LAWRENCE came to 


for the bride, old vines, old shrubbery, 
towering trees, and fertile lands closed in 
the old homestead from old sites. Old 
Wisterias, what fragrance, what charm 
they give to the almost one-hundred-year- 
old home. “My Wisterias have bouquets 
again,’ Mrs. Lawrence will say each 


Spring when the old vines wind their 
sweet scented garlands around the win- 
dows over the front of the charming old 
house. A fond smile comes to her eyes; 
the old vines are dear to her heart,—as 
dear as the memories of her infant sons 
(sturdy men now) 


who played in the 





Beautiful Wis- 
terias on the 
Lawrence home- 
stead never fail 
to produce bou- 
quets in Spring- 
time 
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shade under the old Wisterias, much as 
the blond grandchild in the picture does 
to-day. 

Many self-seeded younger vines ram- 
ble over different trees in the orchard; 
each a mass of lovely eclor at Spring- 
time, and many have found their way 
into neighbor’s gardens; each one as 
sturdy as the old Wisteria on the Law- 
rence homestead. 

Wisterias grow quickly in favorable 
soil, they favor lime and good drainage. 
Seeds which were picked off the old vines 
last Fall and planted in the early part 
of February, in the house, measured 14 
inches in April. One has to wait a 
number of years for flowers,—sometimes 
many years,—there are Wisterias which 
never bloom; but fresh seeds from 
blooming vines will bloom if planted in 
favorable soil. Wisterias do best in a 
southern location, where they can bring 
their beautiful racemes of purple and 
white flowers to the fullest development. 





An Adopted Piggy 
IRDALE Dogs are exceptionally 
good mothers and eare for their 

puppies well, but do not often admit 
babies of other animals to the family 
group. 

The Airdale belonging to a Missouri 
farmer proved to be the exception to this 
rule, however. About the time she gave 
birth to tive young pups, a Duroe sow 
on the same farm produced a litter of 
Pigs. The housewife would place a bowl 
of milk out for the puppies, and ocea- 
sionally the little Pigs would stroll by. 
One of the Pigs seemed to like the com- 
pany of the Dog and pups, so changed 
over from its original mother to its 
adopted mother—the Airdale Dog. Not 
only did the Pig stay around the farm- 
house with the pups, but when meal-time 
came, he took his place alongside of the 
puppies and was nourished by the mother 
dog just as her puppies were. 

The Pig remained a member of this new 
“family” until he weighed about sixty 
pounds when his owner put him back in 
the pen with other hogs. 


HELEN DeeMs Bowman, (Mo.) 








Airdale Mother and Duroc Pig 
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March in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 








AKE a trip up the nearest canyon 

one of these warm March days to 
rest your soul and commune with 
Nature. If you sit patiently and quietly 
any number of little wild things will 
come out of hiding and go about their 
duties. The birds are especially curious 
and will approach quite closely. You 
will see Mountain Quail, Bee Martins, 
western Bluebirds, Chapparal Cocks and 
any number of warblers. Even the tur- 
key buzzards will leave their soaring 
high in the blue and swoop low to inves- 
tigate. Sitting so, you are often rewarded 
by hearing the mechanical cuckoo-like 
crow of the male Mountain Quail or far 
off in the woods the mournful call of the 


wild Dove. There are many wild flowers 
out now. Right around your rocky perch 


you see wild yellow Pansies (the Span- 
ish Californians named these “Gallitos,” 
or “little roosters,”) blue Cup Phacelia, 
deep maroon Wild Peonies, delicate lav- 
ender Prickly Phlox, flaming Indian 
Paint Brush, violet Brodiaes and a few 
of the smoky-white Mariposa Lilies, with 
rich brown bee guides in their bowl- 
shaped cups. They always seem to grow 
in the midst of slumps of Sagebrush. 

Plant seel of Freesia hybrids this 
month. Sow where they are to remain. 
Soon their broad, grass-like leaves will 
appear. Do not let them dry off. Keep 
them growing vigorously all Summer and 
Fall and next Spring they will bloom. By 
planting seed one may secure colors in 
these sweet-scented miniature Lilies that 
cannot be bought separately. Some 
notable blooms in chocolate, buff, bronze, 
blue, and various shades of pink have 
been secured in this way. 


Continue to prune the deciduous 
shrubs, especially those that bloom dur- 
ing the Summer and Fall. But under 
no circumstance prune those _ shrubs 
which bloom in the Spring. 


A liberal dressing of old barnyard 
manure at this time will help your lawn. 
After a few rains the residue can be 
raked off and used to muleh shrubs. 


Any of the Eucalypti or Acacias may 
be planted now. 


Those plots that were dug up in the 
Fall, and left all hill and dale, should 
now be gone over carefully, hoed, raked, 
made into beds and smoothed off in prep- 
aration for planting at the first oppor- 
tune moment. 


The cuttings of Carnations which were 
taken some time back are ready to be 
placed in beds now. They require a light, 
well-drained soil. Seed of select strains 
of Carnations may be planted now in 
flats of fine sandy soil. The amateur 
gardener sometimes finds himself in pos- 
session of strikingly new colors and 
color combinations when these seedlings 
mature and begin to bloom. One gar- 
dener thought the end fully justified the 
means when a beautiful clear lemon yel- 
low Carnation bloomed among his care- 
fully tended and yearned-over seedlings, 


If you live in a neighborhood that has 
a large percentage of rocks to the square 
foot then turn your yard into a rock gar- 
den. From a distance bring sacks of 
good rich soil, dig out pockets among 
the rocks and plant the various rock- 
garden subjects. Your yard can, with 
a little effort, be made into a charming 
place, especially in the Spring when 
all the plants in a rock-garden are bent 
on “crowding on all sail” in the shape 
of blossoms. Beside the usual Sedums, 
Aubretias, Saxifrages, Semperviviums 
and such, do not torget the miniature 
bulbous plants: Lady Tulip (T. clus- 
iana), Hoop-petticoat Daffodil (N. bulb- 
ocodium), Peacock Iris, Grape Hyacinth, 
Snow-drop, Crocus and a host of others 
without which no rock-garden is com- 
plete. 


The Delphiniums require wood-ashes 
and lime at this time. 


The dead flower stalks on all the bulb- 
ous plants should be rigorously cut off 
now so that the whole energy of the 
plants may go into enlarging the bulb 
and making bulblets. Of course, if you 
want seeds, that is another story. 


Plant Glads every ten days or two 
weeks, 


After all the rains the ground is in fine 
shape for weed-pulling. As you go 
along, dig little holes here and there and 
bury the weeds as they are pulled. This 
will give good compost without bother- 
ing about a special compost heap. 


The seedlings in flats: Antirrhinum, 
Godetia, Aquilegia, Cosmos, Larkspur 
and Marigold are ready to set out in the 
open garden. 


The fruit trees, ornamental or other- 
wise, are blooming beautifully now. A 
few well-chosen branches in a vase make 
an excellent indoor decoration. 





Geese Live to Be Very Old 


"[ BE magazine Time recently had an 
interesting story about the longevity 
of Wild Geese which our bird-loving 
friends will be interested in. It is as 
follows: 


One James S. Morrow, farmer near War- 
ren, O., last week averred that Dolly and 
Polly, two Wild Geese he owns, are more 
than 117 years old. Ornithologists found 
such age incredible, although they know little 
concerning ‘the life span of wild creatures. 
The Morrow family have letters indicating 
that William Garberson, a _ greatgrand- 
father, captured the Geese on a millpond 
in 1814. A local atlas 50 years old con- 
tains a picture of Wild Geese owned by 
Matthew McKinstry, grandfather. The 
birds were handed down from generation 
to generation. When Farmer Morrow got 
them six years ago there were five in the 
flock, but one of them died in transit, an- 
other died in a barnyard accident and a 
third escaped. The remaining two are 
larger than the average Canadian Wild 
Goose. They retain full plumage. They 
take annual turns laying eggs, one resting 
while the other produces. 
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7 . 
Yellow Peonies 
BY H. M. HILL, (Kans.) 
O far as I know the clear yellow of 
the evening Primrose is unknown 
in Peonies. 
to it is found in the Tree Peony Species, 


The nearest approach 


and named varieties are recorded in 
Moutans, back to the seventh century, in 
both double and single bright-yellows. 
Some doubt is felt by modern plant ex- 
plorers on these ancient yellows, because 
of the fact that the Chinese used artifi- 
cial coloring for flowers, and when some 
of these yellows were brought to Europe 
they proved not to be yellows. This is 
partly proved by the fact that P. Lutea 
was not discovered until about 1883. It 
is a bright-yellow single, and our modern 
yellows are hybrids resulting from cross- 
ing Moutan and Lutea. I have seen 
L’Espérance (Lemoine) and have a 
plant of Henry’s Souv. de Maxime Cornu. 
Both are wonderful flowers, the latter 
having a distinct pink cast on yellow, 
because of the petals being edged pink. 
The latest and finest is said to be Argosy 
by Saunders. From my very slight ac- 
quaintance with these, and a few other 
Tree Peonies, I can well understand that 
these plant explorers should come under 
the charm of these marvelous blooms and 
that the Chinese and Japanese with their 
centuries of highly developed taste for, 
and appreciation of flowers, should fall 
in worship before them. Hybridists the 
world over have tried for years to cross 
Lutea with the herbaceous sorts, hoping 
to capture the yellow color for our more 
common Peonies, but all this effort has 
proven fruitless so far as I know. Graft- 
ing the buds of Moutan on roots of the 
herbaceous sorts has been practiced how- 
ever in China and Japan for nearly a 
thousand years and now our modern 
growers and nurserymen are taking this 
up with the hope that Tree Peony grow- 
ing in America can become more perma- 
nent than a passing fad. 

Yellow in our herbaceous Peonies is 
of much more general interest. While 
the shades of yellow are not as bright as 


those of the Tree Peonies, lemon yellow 
and canary or sulphur-yellow are found 
among them. Sulphurea—white with 
sulphur center—dates back a hundred 
years, and has only recently been rated in 
the discard. I am not authority on the 
origination of our so-called double yel- 
lows, but my observation leads to the 
conclusion that they result from crossing 
with the single whites which often have 
a large center of bright-yellow stamens 
with pollen-bearing anthers. 

Creamy-whites and very pale-yellow 
centers are so common in many of our 
Peonies that are classed as white, that 
these will not be mentioned. 


86—Primivere, preem vair. Perhaps 
the oldest and most reliable all around 
yellow-centered double, and one of the 
few sorts illustrated in color in the new 
Peony Manual. The picture is fine and 
as nearly true to color as printed or 
painted colors with only reflected light 
could be, but the flower gains immeas- 
urably over any copy made with dead 
pigments, in having transmitted light 
also, with its many charming variations 
in light and shade, and life itself. 


88—Laura Dessert, dés-sair. This is a 
little more erect and not so inclined to 
flop as Primivere. Both are anemone 
type, but Laura Dessert a little more 
flat. Leading growers over a wide area 
differ as to which is the best, but with 
us Primivere is more free with bloom, 
a little stronger in plant growth. 

77—Fanny Crosby, (Brand.) This is 
another of the trio of so-called best yel- 
low Peonies. It is also erect and fairly 
strong in plant growth. All three de- 
velop a crown and soon turn white in the 
sun, but if opened indoors or cut as 
soon as they open and taken in, they re- 
tain their bright lemon-yellow tinged 


with green, much longer. Fanny Crosby’s 
seed-bearing habit makes it popular with 
growers. 


89—Aureolin, (Shaylor, 1917.) 


This 




















Peony,—White Japan.—are of the typical Japanese varieties 
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also is classed as anemone in the manual, 
but included by some growers among the 
Japs, because the petaloids are more nar- 
row. Its yellow is hardly as bright as 
the first two, but tinted pink variations 
in its guard petals add to its charm. 

89—Betty Blossom, (Thurlow, 1925.) 
This flower is more full and double in its 
type than any of the above. It was 
awarded a certificate of merit by the 
American Peony Society. It is large and 
even the guarded petals are faintly tinted 
yellow. The center is clear, translucent 
white, but intermingled with a collar 
heavily edged with gold. This, with a 
tuft of clear yellow staminodes in the 
extreme center, gives a distinct and 
charming yellow-and-white effect. 

Mr. Little says this new and beautiful 
Peony demonstrates the possibility of an 
ultimate attainment of the ambition of 
the hybridizers—a true yellow Peony. 
In the meantime the standing offer of 
Mr. Brand of a one hundred dollar cash 
prize to the first real double-yellow 
shown at an American Society show has 
no taker. 





A Collie’s Sagacity 


[? is not often I notice strange Dogs, 
but I was attracted to this beautiful 
Collie because of the careful way he 
watched a baby in his buggy, in the en- 
trance of a department store. 

A lady came up as I stood watching 
the baby and Collie, 

“Such a marvelous fellow!” she smiled 
and I glanced up with the reply, “Of 
course,’ meaning the baby boy in the 
buggy. 

“But I am speaking of my Collie, my 
Dog, Shad, here.” The lady laughed 
softly at my blank look. “He saved my 
baby’s life last week and I'll tell you 
about it. You will agree with me that 
Shad’s a darling fellow. 

“At the seaside I found I could trust 
the Collie to watch the baby closely. He 
would never even leave the baby-buggy. 
One day we were all in bathing, leaving 
my Uncle to stay with the baby. He 
propped the front wheels with a stick and 
went to sleep. 


“Baby was asleep, but he woke up, 
and in jumping and playing he must 
have jarred the stick away and the buggy 
started rolling toward a bench.of jagged 
rocks. The Collie’s footmarks showed he 
ran round and round the buggy and fail- 
ing to attract help he laid down across 
the path of the buggy and stopped it, 
just before it was too late. 

“When we came up he looked so proud 
and happy, but he did not move until 
we took baby from the buggy and he 
knew he was safe. We could see the 
Collie had saved baby from a fall on the 
long bench of jagged rocks and you 
won’t be surprised to know we each one 
of us hugged him roundly.” 

While the lady was speaking, Shad 
was looking at her intently, but when she 
ceased and smiled her question to me, 
he turned his inquiring gaze to me and 
wagged his bushy tail just exactly as 
though he were saying, “Now, what are 
you thinking of me?” 

Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


’ 
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Getting Into the 1932 Rose Game 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


President American Rose Society—Editor American Rose Annual 


ARCH is the time when the real 
M rose lover enjoys some of his 

favorite anticipations and en- 
dures some of his hardest physical work. 
If he has not already sent off his orders 
for the new plants he needs to adventure 
in, he must now get very busy, for if he 
has read these papers for a number of 
years and has in any way profited by his 
experience, he knows that early-spring 
planting is the ideal planting, provided 
it is really early enough to have had the 
plants he puts in the ground escape the 
first push of the advancing Spring. In- 
deed, I suspect that Roses as kept in 
nursery storage are never totally dor- 
mant; and I know from sad experience 
that in late Mareh and during April, 
they do send out the root-hairs which are 
the beginning of growth and which need 
to be sent out into permanent garden 
position, rather than into temporary 
nursery-storage position. 


Experience has taught me that one 
can’t be too early in March after the 
frost is out of the ground in doing rose- 
garden work. All that is necessary is 
such subsidence of the soil moisture as 
will permit working in other than a mud- 
puddle. Moist ground need not deter 
anyone, for the small quantity of rela- 
tively dry soil necessary to work in 
around the roots when plants are newly 
set can usually be had from somewhere 
and the filling in around the Rose ean be 
of pretty soggy stuff without damage in 
any way, particularly if it is followed up 
later, as the ground dries out, with 
tramping and ramming, and anything 
else necessary to be sure that the plants 
are firmly set in the ground. 


Then it is in point to caution again 
against planting too deeply. I have been 
looking at 1932 rose catalogues. Alto- 
gether too many of them are still using 
the same old engraving which shows the 
planting-line two or three inches above 
the bud which unites the superstructure 
to the understock. The misfortune of 
this has been explained many times and 
over many years. I hope no reader of 
the FLOwEeR GROWER will need to hold 
funeral services over a Rose that didn’t 
grow, or grew too scantily by reason of 
this silly extra-deep planting. As nearly 
as possible, the Rose should be planted in 
the garden just as it grew in the nursery, 
with the bud near the surface of the 
ground and above it, not below it. 


Another word of seasonable caution 
may be re-stated for the tenth, twentieth, 
or hundredth time. It is as to the lack of 
necessity of extra-deep preparation be- 
yond that required to secure thorough 
admixture of the soil—and good soil at 
that—to provide completely for easy and 
full drainage. I have never seen or 
heard of the roots of a Hybrid Tea Rose 
getting down below eighteen inches; but 


I have heard of and seen, and, alas, in 
earlier years practiced, the storage of 
precious and hard-to-obtain manure two 
feet below, in the hope that it would 
somehow coax the roots down to it: So 
far, no magnetic qualities have developed 
in stable manure, or any other kind of 
manure, and the roots don’t go after it 
as steel flies to the magnet. Again let 
me say, get the ground deeply and thor- 
oughly dug so that ample drainage is as- 
sured, and so that the new rose plants 
ean be set with their roots decently 
spread out (not in contact with fresh 
manure), and rammed and packed as 
tightly as the feet of any ordinary adult 
ean accomplish. 


UT there is something else to look 
ahead to, and that is the most enjoy- 
able side of the 1932 rose adventure. 
Any real rose grower is trying some new 
Roses. He will be reading the cata- 
logues and yielding to their seductions, 
I hope. Mighty few of them use high- 
power salesmanship any longer, but they 
do favorably present the new Roses they 
have and which they hope will be bought. 
I know of no impending rose sensation 
during this year, but I do know that a 
good many excellent Roses are being 
offered, some several of which will come 
to favor this, that or the other location, 
and establish a new high tide of avail- 
ability right there. 


Readers of these papers have long ago 
realized that I am very fond of Climb- 
ing Roses, and particularly the Hardy 
Climbers, even though they don’t all of 
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them bloom all the time. It has require 
a good bit of effort and some objurgatio: 
to secure the presentation for 1932 of « 
number of the Australian Climbers. As 
these visitors from a far-off continent 
where rose-growing is both easier and 
harder than in the United States,come to 
be known better, they are immenself 
liked. It happens that I found many of 
them in magnificent bloom in California 
in Mareh and April of 1931. It also 
happens that the new Scorcher, first in 
the American public rose eye during this 
season, made its bow in America through 
plants sent to me in 1927 by my sterling 
Australian rose friend, H. H. Hazelwood 
It also happens that the plants which 
grew and bloomed to great admiration e 
Breeze Hill, furnished wood which has 
been tried elsewhere, and that, most in- 
terestingly, as plants are propagated 
from these first immigrants into America 
they seem to develop a better blooming 
habit than they maintain at Breeze Hill. 
Even from New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
where Scorcher has no business to be 
hardy, that veteran climbing-rose grower, 
A. J. Fish, a “young” man of over 
eighty, reports repeated bloom as well as 
complete hardiness. 

In California I was much excited by 
the way in which the climbing forms of 
our familiar Roses behaved. Nobody 
seems to grow Los Angeles, and every- 
body grows Climbing Los Angeles. At 
Breeze Hill it has done beautifully. Just 
now a lady tells me of wonderful results 
she has had at Saugatuck, Connecticut, 
with Climbing Rose Marie, which I saw 
in bewildering beauty in Cupertino, Cali- 
fornia, in early April of 1931. There 
are to be available climbing forms of 
President Hoover and of Talisman, and 
these may—or may not:—be real advan- 
tages. 

I have in recent numbers of the FLOWER 
Grower “cussed out” the bad name of 
Mme. Gregoire Staechelin. I mention it 
again because no reasonable rose lover 
ought to be without that literally superb 
variety. I have heard of the wonderful 
Belle of Portugal of California actually 
living over in the East, but I ean’t feel 
that this is other than a fluke, while 
Mme. Gregoire Staechelin, only a little 
below the Portuguese lady in beauty and 
vigor, is surely hardy and surely ram- 
pantly willing to cover any space it can 
find. 

Restating the planting programme fo 
1932, I may again urge early ordering 
careful planting at the ground line, and 
an adventuring into all the new Roses my 
readers can afford, particularly with the 
Hardy Climbers. 





The exceptionally well-balanced charac 
ter of this issue is better appreciated if 
readers will compare it with any other 
magazine. The great variety of sub- 
jects does not in any way lessen the 
value of the magazine from a gardening, 
floral or horticultural standpoint, as can 
also be proven by making a comparison. 

And do not overlook the fact that the 
Advertising in this issue is very valu- 
able. Not for many years have prices 
been at such a low level as they are 
now; and by careful selection, extremely 
rare bargains may be secured. 
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Three different styles of smokers. 











A smoker is essential to control the Bees 


What Should the Beginner Buy?r 


BY FRANK. C. PELLETT 


NE who has had no experience 
with Bees wants to make a start 
with them, with the idea that they 
will be a pleasant diversion and at the 
same time pay their way. Just what 
should he buy in order to make the most 
of them? He has no money to waste and 
wishes to avoid the expenditure of even 
small sums which will not be productive. 


Too often the novice decides to start 
with only one hive. In fact that is com- 
mon advice to beginners. There are many 
things that can go wrong with a hive of 
Bees in the hands of one who does not 
understand them. I started with only 
one hive on two different occasions and 
both times something happened to them 
with the result that I soon had no Bees. 
Had I not been so fully determined to 
keep Bees I would have given up in dis- 
couragement. If one has two or more 
hives, the increase from one is likely to 
make up the loss of another and thus at 
least maintain the original stock. My 
advice to the beginner is to start with 
not less than two, or more than ten, 
hives. Three to five is really a very good 
number if one can afford the first cost 
necessary to such a start. 


If one has only one, any loss puts him 
back where he started with the loss of 
most of his investment. If he has too 
large a number there is too great a risk 
involved. Let us decide then that our 
correspondent shall buy three colonies to 
begin with. The next question is to 
where to buy the Bees. If there are 
well-kept Bees in the neighborhood, it is 
best to buy them near at hand. The 
cost of transportation is thereby greatly 
reduced. It is very important to make 
sure that healthy colonies are secured. 
lf one buys diseased stock the success of 
his venture is greatly endangered, if not 
entirely doomed; for disease eradication 
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is a serious matter even in the hands of 
the most skillful Beekeeper. 

In many of the states there is an official 
connected with the Department of Agri- 
culture or the Agricultural College whose 
business it is to assist the Beekeepers 
with their problems. Such an official 
should be able to put one in touch with a 
source of supply of Bees and equipment 
near at hand. 

If full colonies of Bees already estab- 
lished cannot be purchased near-by, one 
ean often buy new hives and induce 
neighboring Beekeepers to hive new 
swarms in them as they issue. Failing 
this, one can always buy live Bees in 
screened cages from dealers in the south. 
These come by express and are placed in 
new hives in much the same way that a 
natural swarm is handled. 

With the Bees provided, my corre- 
spondent is much puzzled to know what 
else he should buy in order to care for 
them properly. In looking over the 
eatalogs of the bee supply houses he 
finds so many different items listed that 
he is unable to understand which ones he 
must have and which he can do without. 
First he must decide whether he will pro- 
duce comb honey in pound ‘sections, ex- 
tracted honey which will be placed in 
jars or cans in the liquid state, or chunk 
honey. Chunk honey is comb honey 
produced in frames from which it is cut 
to be sold in bulk. 

Extracted honey is easy to produce, 
but the cost of the extractor is a con- 
siderable item of expense to the beginner 
with a few Bees. To produce fancy 
section honey is a rather skilled opera- 
tion and demands rather expert knowl- 
edge to succeed fully. The average 
novice will perhaps do best to start with 
chunk honey. This requires a smaller 
outlay for equipment than either of the 
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others. The expense to start with Bees 
looks rather large to the beginner, but 
the fact is that his expenditure is largely 
in the way of investment, since most of 
his equipment can be used for many years. 

For comb honey production he will re- 
quire different kind of supers than those 
required for either extracted or chunk 
honey. My advice would be to buy the 
shallow extracting supers which can be 
used for either chunk honey or ex- 
tracted honey. He will need at least 
three supers for each hive of Bees which 
he has if his location is a good one. If 
he decides on chunk honey he will need 
to use thin foundation in the frames, put 
in without wires. When the frames are 
filled with honey. it can be cut out, new 
foundation put in and the supers re- 
turned to the Bees. 

He should have at least one extra hive 
fitted up ready for use to care for any 
swarm that may issue. If he is near to a 
supply dealer from whom he can pur- 
chase additional equipment one empty 
hive may be sufficient. If he is far from 
such a dealer he may need more extra 
hives, for some years swarms issue rather 
frequently and he may find himself with 
quite an apiary at the end of the Sum- 
mer; all from the three hives with which 
he started. Space will not permit much 
discussion of the care of his Bees. He 
should buy a Bee book or consult one 
from the library, to become familiar with 
the usual practice. 

One of the joys of Beekeeping lies in 
the ability to try many different things. 
The novice usually buys many items of 
equipment which he does not need be- 
cause he wants to try them. There are 
a few things which are essential, but they 
are not expensive. The first and most 
important is a Smoker with which to 
control the Bees and avoid unnecessary 
stings. Buy a medium-sized one at a 
cost of only a few cents extra. The 
very small ones go out so quickly, as 
often to leave him without smoke just 
when he needs it most. 

He will also need some kind of veil to 
protect his face from the Bees. There 
are many good ones on the market at 
about a dollar each. Personally I prefer 
the wire veil which goes on over the hat. 
This sets out from the face and allows 
one to work in comfort on the hottest 
days. If one wishes, he can make one 
of mosquito netting which will serve 
quite well, although it is not so easy to 
see through. 

There is one more tool that is essential, 
and that is a hive tool to pry the frames 
loose and scrape off the propolis. Even 
this may be dispensed with if one has a 
serew-driver handy. The cost of the hive 
tool is so small, only about fifty cents, 
that it is a very satisfactory investment 
even with a very small apiary. 

If one decides on extracted honey he 
must also have an extractor, an uncap- 
ping knife and some kind of container 
for the cappings. Every prospective 
beginner will want to send for a cata- 
logue of Bee supplies and study its 
pages. If he lives near a supply dealer 
he will get much help from a visit to the 
place of business where he can see for 
himself the various items of equipment 
and learn something of their use as well 
as comparative cost of different makes. 
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Something for Our Children 


Conducted by ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





Children of the Bible 


HE Book of Acts of the Apostles tells 

about a little maid by the name of 
Rhoda. The story is about Peter, one of 
Jesus’s helpers, who was put in prison by 
the king. 

When the good people who loved Jesus 
heard about Peter being in prison, they 
gathered together at a house to pray tor 
Peter to be turned free. While they were 
praying, God heard their prayers and did a 
wonderful thing at the prison. An angel 
came to the prison and told Peter to follow 
Him. When the apostle was outside of the 
gate of the prison the angel left him. Then 
Peter went to this house where the folks 
were gathered. He knocked at the gate or 
outside door and little Rhoda went to the 
door. When she heard Peter’s voice she ran 
quickly in to tell the people that Peter was 
outside waiting tocome in. The people could 
not believe that it was he, but finally when 
he came in, he told the people to tell the rest 
of his friends and disciples that he was free. 
Then Peter went away to another place. 

Rhoda must have loved Jesus and His 
friends because she was so glad to hear 
Peter’s voice and know that he was out of 
prison. She was probably. a little servant 
girl who helped with the work at this house. 


EsTHER HAAs. 





Nature Study 


UT in the open ocean, far from land, 

east of the state of North Carolina, 
is a group of very small islands, ca!led the 
Bermuda Islands. They are made mostly 
of coral which is the hard skeleton of cer- 
tain little sea animals. These Islands be- 
long to Great Britain. 

The people who live here raise early vege- 
tables and flowers which are shipped to New 
York. One of the flowers raised is the 
beautiful Lily, called Bermuda Easter Lily. 
raised in great quantities to supply the 
trade at Easter. This Lily is a strong 
grower if given ordinary care, and may be 
grown in the house in pots to be in bloom 
for Easter. 

Fill a six-inch pot with soil to the top, 
plant the bulb, water moderately and set 
away in a dark coo] place for the roots to 
form. After the roots have begun to form, 
bring into the sitting room to the warmth 
and light. 

The bulbs may be planted out-of-doors, aa 
they are hardy and will survive the South- 
ern Winters, but should have some protec- 
tion in the Northern States. 

The climate is so mild in Bermuda that 
many people go there from the United 
States to escape our winters. It must be a 
beautiful place to live, where there are so 
many flowers and warm sunshine all of the 
time. 





Story of the Windmill 


Siew little country of Holland has another 
name, The Netherlands, which means, 
low lands. Nearly the whole country is a 
low plain, partly the delta of the Rhine 
River. Some of it is even lower than the 
surface of the sea. The people who live here 
have built embankments called dikes to keep 
out the water, and have dug canals to drain 
the land. Water that collects inside the 
dikes must be pumped out by windmills or 
by steam. Consequently there are many 
windmills in Holland. The canals make 


excellent highways for travel, the most im- 





portant being used in Summer for boats 
and in Winter for skating and sledding. 

The land being so low, makes the climate 
damp. Damp level land is suited to agri- 
culture, this being the principal industry. 
Cattle raising and dairying are the most 
important. Dairy products, especially but- 
ter and cheese, are shipped to other coun- 
tries, including the United States. Some ot 
this cheese is called Dutch Cheese. 

The Hollanders or Dutch as they are 
usually called, have been great explorers. 
We read in history that they once owned a 
great part of the Hudson Valley, even where 
New York City now stands. Now they have 
some of the richest islands in the East 
Indies. They have much commerce with 
their colonies and with other countries. 


The largest city in Holland is Amsterdam, 
but the seat of the government is at The 
Hague. Another city in Holland is Rotter- 
dam, a noted seaport, located on a river just 
a little inland from the North Sea. 


The Land of Holland has been called The 
Land of Windmills, and we can see why it 
is called that, because of the many wind- 
mills needed to drain the land. They are 
not small windmills like in our country but 
great large ones that have what looks like 
four great blades. 

ESTHER Haas. 





Something to Make 


ta month, in connection with our story 
about the Windmill Country, suppose we 
make little windmills, called Pinwheels. 
You may make them any size you like but 
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if they are too large they do not turn so 
easily. 

Use a square of paper, marking in from 
each corner as shown in picture. Cut on the 
diagonal lines. Turn every other corner 
down to the center, as A, B, C and D. Get 
a smooth stick, and stick a pin through the 
corners, then punch into the end of the stick 
like a pivot. By blowing the breath against 
the edge of the wheel you will have a little 
windmill. 


A Legend of the Snowdrop 


SNOWDROP is a_ beautiful white 
flower, and’ this legend tells why it 
blooms so early in the Spring. 
A long time ago, little Snowdrop awoke 
one winter’s day before any other flower 
was awake. They were all sleeping under 
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a thick blanket of snow. Snowdrop threw 
off her blanket and opened her eyes. There 
she saw the blue sky and the jolly face of 
Mr. Sun looking at her, she also saw the 
pine trees nodding at each other. She 
thought it must be Spring, it is so very 
warm. Then she asked the Pines but they 
said, “No, go to sleep again, it is not 
Spring.” Snowdrop did not go to sleep. She 
thought she could hold up her head even if 
the cold winds did blow. 

When the cold wind struck her she fe!t 
sad and alone, and could hardly raise her 
head. She wished she had slept a little 
longer. She could not see a bird anywhere, 
there was nothing but snow all around her. 
Every day the little Snowdrop grew more 
sad. She did not care to live any longer. 

Then one day a beautiful angel came and 
stood beside little Snowdrop. “What a 
pure sweet flower” said the angel. “Will 
you do something for me?” she asked. How 
glad little Snowdrop was to be of some use. 
The angel told her to ring her little bell to 
tell the other flowers it was time to open 
their eyes. Snowdrop bent down near her 
flower friends and rang her bell. Soon the 
flowers began to raise their heads and open 
their eyes. How happy was little Snowdrop. 

Each year little Snowdrop comes early 
for she does not mind the cold winds and 
the snow. She rings her little bell and tells 
the other flowers when it is time to wake 
up. That is why we look for her so early 
in the Spring. 





Children of the Bible 


N the 25th chapter of Genesis we read 

about twin boys who were named Jacob 
and Esau. They were sons of Isaac and 
Rebekah. The little boys grew up and 
Esau became a hunter, but Jacob lived in 
a tent. 

One day Esau came in from the field, 
faint and hungry. Jacob had something 
to eat called pottage. Esau asked Jacob 
to give him some of the pottage, then 
Jacob told Esau to sell him his birthright 
for the pottage. Because Esau was faint 
and he thought about ready to die, the 
birthright would not do him any good, so 
he agreed to sell his brother the birthright 
for a mess of pottage. 

The birthright belonged to the oldest son 
because the oldest son always received the 
blessing when his father should die. This 
was not right for Esau to sell his birth- 
right, and not right for Jacob to take it 
either. ‘Esau was sorry after a while that 
he sold it. If we read on farther, we find 
that Esau was angry with Jacob so that 
Jacob had to go to another country to 
live for awhile. 





The Legend of St. Hubert 


NDER this heading Marion Reid in 
The Animals’ Friend writes: 

St. Hubert was a Knight of France who 
lived in the eighth century. One day 
when hunting in the Forest of Ardennes 
he saw a crucifix shining between the horns 
of the stag he was pursuing, just as St. 
Eustace had done some centuries earlier. 
At this amazing sight, he knelt down 
humbly on his knees and cried: “O little 
stag! I see thou hast the Lord, and if 
thou hast, all have, and it pitieth me to 
think how many times I have slain Christ.” 


- After this incident not only did he give 


up hunting but he renounced all the 
pleasures of his gay life and lived as a 
simple hermit on the hallowed spot where 
the vision had been vouchsafed to him. 

“It is sad proof of the perversity of 
men’s hearts,” she says in conclusion, “that 
they made St. Hubert the Patron Saint of 
the very sport he renounced.” 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 











Seldom a March that does not bring us at least one of those beautiful clinging snows 
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(Photograph by A. E. Halbert, Battie Creek, Mich.) 


ARCH is the dawn of Spring, 
M whether he comes in like lion or 
lamb. A great old joker is he, 
who one day gives us the very worst he 


can conjure up, and the next a taste of 
June served on a golden platter. 


But if we have lived enough years to 
remember a goodly number of past 
Marches, we are well prepared for what- 
ever comes, and take none of it too 
seriously. 


It is difficult to write of March without 
dwelling at length on the Birds. This 
month, the first migration wave of the 
year, brings great numbers of our sum- 
mer Birds. Too often a few warm days 
entice these early travelers to their north- 
ern homes, to find on their arrival a bliz- 
zard, or perhaps ice and snow covering 
a meager food supply. Quite often a 
cireumstance of this nature may bring 
spring Birds to our feeding stations, 
much to the disapproval of the regular 
boarders who have been having things 
very much their own way the past 
months. 


Oceasionally in February we hear a 
few Meadow Larks, but in March they 
have become so well established and 
numerous we have the feeling they must 
spring from the very earth of the 
meadows they haunt. “Spring o’ the 
Year,” they sing over and over again, all 
day long when the weather is fine, calling 
ind answering each other from field to 
field as far as ear can sense. 


Robins and Blackbirds, Redwings and 
Bluebirds. This month we will see and 
hear many of them. Perhaps one lone 
Robin, the first of his tribe, will an- 
nounece his arrival from the topmost 
ranch of the Maple, scolding a little if 
everything is not exactly to his liking. 
But Spring is too strong within him to 
ong refrain from his rollicking “truily, 
ruily” song. 


It is not too early to be looking for the 





early flowers of the year. Nature is 
standing on tiptoe, fairly, anxious to 
push her first blossoms forward. Soft 
Maples will soon be sending forth their 
bright red blossoms, which will be hailed 
with delight by the Bees, who, on their 
first trips in the open would find only 
a barren earth were it not for the Maples. 
Not only from the flowers of the tree do 
they procure honey, but from the trunk 
and limbs, sweet sap will be oozing. 


The tassels of Hazel, which have been 
compact little appendages all Fall and 
Winter, are now enlarging. Very soon 
these tassels will shake out their yellow 
pollen, which is carried by the wind to 
the tiny, feathery blossoms, so small we 
might not see them if we were not aware 
of their presence. Months later we dis- 
cover the Hazelnuts forming, and next 














The Chestnut makes an interesting study in Winter 
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October we may have the pleasure of 
gathering the fully-developed nuts. 


Everywhere in waste places we see the 
dead stalks of Asters, but at the base of 
the old dry stem fresh clusters of green 
leaves assure us that our favorite of Fall 
is carrying on with a right good will. 
The green foliage of the creeping, round- 
leafed Mallow, commonly found in farm- 
vards, is also a cheering sight this time 
of vear, although we know only too well 
what a nuisance it will be a little later 
when it creeps far and wide on our 
lawns, defying even the ruthless lawn- 
mower. On a March day when the 
ground is free of snow, an untold variety 
of green plants may be found, so fresh 
and bright one ean scareely believe they 
have lived under the snow and ice of 
Winter. 


Seldom a March that does not bring 
us at least one of those beautiful clinging 
snows that transforms every nook and 
corner into Fairyland. And when such 
a snow comes, what fun to roll giant 
snowballs, and perhaps make snow men 
too,—our dignity permitting. 


“The Frogs must be frozen up three 
times before we may expect Spring in 
earnest,” prognosticators say. Yes, and 
perhaps three more times, but the re- 
peated freezings seem to add more zest 
to the singing at each thawing out. The 
Frog chorus is as much a part of Spring 
as the singing of our beloved Birds. 


Easter is a date that, over a score of 
vears, skips blithely back and forth 
through the latter days of March and 
well into April. The rule governing the 
date of Easter is somewhat difficult to 
remember, yet it is one any good diction- 
ary tells us. It comes “the first Sunday 
after the full moon that falls on or next 
after the 21st of March.” This year 
the moon is full the 22nd of March, 
which brings Easter on the 27th. 


Every day this month we may note the 
progress of Spring. Gradually the grass 
will turn from brown to green. Buds of 
tree and shrub will swell, and on some 
of them a gradual greening will appear. 
Tiny plants emerge from the ground like 
Jacks-in-the-box. 


Spring is officially ushered in the 20th 
of the month this year. When the calen- 
dar says it is Spring, we must believe it, 
although the weather is apt to be any- 
thing but vernal. This date is the half- 
way station of the Sun. For three more 
months he will travel steadily northward, 
lengthening each day as he journeys. 


The ability of wild animals to choose the 
most comfortable places to sleep has often 
been observed by woodsmen. A striking in- 
stance of this, in connection with careful 
temperature records, is reported by E. F. 
McCarthy, of the Syracuse University For- 
est Extension Service. He had registering 
thermometers at two places in the Adiron- 
dacks half a mile apart. On the same night, 
after a light snow, one spot recorded 12 
above zero and was well-filled with bird and 
anima] tracks. The other place, half a mile 
away, recorded two below zero and no tracks 
at all were found there. The natural cun- 
clusion is that the wild life is able to nose 
out these warmer spots in a way impossible 
to the most skilled woodsman. 
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Ageratum Mexicanum Blue Perfection animates the home for a surprisingly long time 








Blue Flowers;—Ageratums Old and New 


BY FRIEDRIKE WERNER, (Penna.) 


PLEASING recollection of a patch 
Ae blue flowers just inside the gate 

of our cottage, inspired me to make 
again a bed of these happy annuals 
(Ageratum mexicanum, Blue Perfec- 
tion), and I decided it should return to 
the nook by the gate with all its “blue 
beauty, charm and a _ fragrance-delici- 
ous!” Beauty, charm, fragrance, and I 
might add modesty, ample reasons to 
grant them a Summer’s stay in our gar- 
dens. 


Perhaps the inquiries and remarks of 
neighbors and friends are partly respon- 
sible for the present patch of Blue 
Ageratums. 

“Every once in a while, I get a whiff 
of delightful scent from your garden. 
What is it that perfumes the little even- 
ing breezes?” asked one of them. 

Yes, Ageratum mexicanum does all of 
this. The modest blue flowers make a 
heart-warming appeal and I would like 
to class it with other blue inmates of our 
gardens, such as the Violets and the For- 
get-me-nots, flowers which make our gar- 
dens dear and full of sweetness! Flowers 
which pull on our heartstrings like a 
magnet. 


“Ageratums you ¢all them?” asked one 
friend. “Ladies’ Paintbrush seems a 
much nicer name. We eall them so up- 
state, and what a fitting name this is as 
the little florets are indeed downy and 
fuzzy.” 

For this year’s planting I used the 
seeds of the last year’s flowers. Agera- 
tum mexicanum, Blue Perfection, grows 
to a height of less than one foot with 
lovely dark-blue flowers. Ageratum 
mexicanum, Blausternchen, I use for the 
Rock-Garden, a little blue star atop each 
branch, light-blue and fragrant. Agera- 
tum mexicanum Gloria, grows twelve 
inches high, with large heavenly-blue 
flowers on erect stems and dark green 
foliage. 

A faseinating new member of this in- 


teresting family is Ageratum mexicanum, 
Blaue Kugel, a round ball with large 
double dark-blue blossoms. The lovely 
foreigner is conspicuous wherever it is 
given space. 


Then there is Little Dorrit, the snow- 
white Ageratum mexicanum, and only 
six inches high; “Plant me with my sisters 
in blue,” pleads the glistening white 
face, with the charming name. Give it a 
guest’s privilege, if for the sake of its 
blue kin only, which animate and cheer 
us for so long a time. 

For bloom throughout the Summer, I 
sow my seeds the first week in March. 
I use light sandy soil, six-inch pots or 
shallow boxes. Sunlight and warmth 
will bring the first and second leaves in 
a short time. After the second leaves 
are fully developed, the seedlings may be 
transplanted or thinned out. My seed- 
lings go to their permanent place as soon 
as the weather permits. They start to 
make the first flowers in June and con- 
tinue blooming until frost. 


And how generously Ageratum self- 
seeds; a little bundle of tiny seedlings 
coming from each ripe flower; and if 
transplanted as soon as the second leaves 
have formed, blooming plants may be 
had by September; for the window gar- 
den. 


Of the different blue flowers which 
bloom in our gardens during one long 
Summer, the Ageratums bloom for the 
longest time. There are flowers—and 
more flowers,—cool, blue and fragrant. 

As cut flowers, they last one whole 
week ;—a yellow bowl filled with light 
and darker shades ;—the light blue Gloria 
and the dark blue Blue Perfection, make 
a pleasing picture. For bouquets, a com- 
bination of blue and silver is lovely, us- 
ing the Ageratum with a foliage plant 
like the silvery Artemisia, known as 
Silver King. It greatly heightens the 
beauty of these modest blue flowers and 
does not disturb their exquisit scent. 
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For color contrast,—a note of blue and 
gold,—Calliopsis Nama Goldstrahl (rays 
of gold), gives us. 

Tagetes patula nama, with shimmering 
golden heads is a lovely companion for 
the blue Ageratum as is the new and 
unique Calendula, Radio. Delightful as 
they are, if planted close together in the 
border or Rock-Garden, they should 
never be used in bouquets together with 
the delicate perfumed Ageratum, for 
flowers and foliage in the golden shades 
are of much stronger and less pleasing 
seent. 





Starting Flowers and Vegetables 
from Seeds Indoors 


F you wish to have good luck in rais- 
ing plants indoors, have your flats 
(low boxes not more than four inches 
deep) in shape for planting not later 
than the first week in March. When the 
ground is not frozen bring into the base- 
ment the soil to fill the flats. Choose a 
rich, friable soil. I have better success 
with the seedlings when the sifted soil 
is mixed half and half with sifted de- 
cayed wood or “chip dirt.” For those 
who do not have decayed wood, peatmoss 
or compost will serve the purpose. The 
addition of any of these will keep the 
soil from erusting and baking over the 
top. If one can keep the soil from crust- 
ing it is the first big step towards pre- 
venting “damping off’ which often causes 
a large loss to growers of seedlings. 
Place the soil in a pan or bucket and 
bake for five or six hours in a hot oven. 
The baking will kill both the soil germs 
and the weed seeds. When the soil has 
cooled to summer temperature place it in 
the flats. (I have found that no drain- 
age material such as gravel or sand is 
needed in these low boxes. If the coarse 
material is used, a large amount of the 
water will leak out through the bottom of 
the box.) Level the soil in the flat, then 
with a foot ruler make tiny trenches in 
which to drop the seeds. Do not cover 
the seeds too deep, four times the thick- 
ness of the seed is always a good rule to 
follow. Water the soil as soon as the 
planting is finished. Be very gentle with 
watering that the seeds will not be 
washed out. A tiny sprinkler from the 
dime-store makes watering an easy task. 
Keep the flats covered with glass or a 
glass substitute to retain the moisture 
until the plants have opened their first 
two leaves, then the covers may be re- 
moved. When the plants have their sec- 
ond pair of true leaves gradually harden 
them to the weather. Until the plants 
become accustomed to the outside tem- 
perature, exposure to a great amount of 
direct sunshine will be as detrimental as 
the same amount of exposure to cold. 
Place the boxes in the open for an hour 
the first few days of “hardening off” 
then gradually lengthen the periods. 
The proper time for transplanting the 
seedlings into the garden depends much 
upon the locality in which you live. Un- 
less you are equipped to protect the 
plants from cold, never transplant until 
all danger of frost is passed. ‘After 
Decoration Day is the safe time in the 
North. 
Heten E. Ruyze, (Neb.) 
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Nature Studies and Notes 





Wonderful Willows 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HEN it comes to tree planting 
WV on the banks of streams and 
ponds, Nature shows a decided 
partiality for her beautiful Willows. It 








Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Burgman of Northern Kentucky, stand- 
ing in front of a Pussy Willow Tree that was planted three 
years ago as a small twig simply ‘‘stuck in the ground”’ 


makes no difference how many years a 
person may devote to the study of land- 
scape gardening, he is not likely ever to 
he able to equal Nature when it comes 
to her artistic taste in choosing and in 
setting the trees and plants. A walk 
in almost any woodlands in Springtime 
will reveal floral groupings that no 
artist’s imagination ean rival. The same 
is true when it comes to arranging her 
Willows on the banks of streams and 
ponds. How gracefully they bow to 
the flowing brook as if vanity prompted 
them to behold their own beauty re- 
flected in the clear water! 


_ The foliage, the limbs, the trunk, the 
buds, yea, even the Willow’s rustie bark, 
harmonizes perfectly with the aquatic 
environment. So is our aesthetic appre- 
ciation of Nature’s gardens but from 
the utilitarian viewpoint, we see how 
rapidly the Willow trees take up 
moisture in great quantities and emit it 
as vapor. Nature plants her Willows 
in damp places and they have access to 
water at all seasons and there they 


labor throughout the Summer, even in 
extreme drouths sending forth vast 
amounts of vapor to cool the atmosphere 
while the trees growing on the uplands 
have little moisture to release. 


Some authorities on trees have stated 
that there are more than 180 species of 
Willows. The average North American 
in speaking of Willows thinks of those 
that grow on our streams, of the Foun- 
tain Willow (pitifully called the Weep- 
ing Willow), and the Popular Pussy 
Willow. 

There are many practical ways the 
Willow may be utilized. It is generally 
known that the White Willow has long 
found an important place m the manu- 
facture of gunpowder. One of the very 
satisfactory ways that I have used the 
Basket Willow is by setting it about my 
house and growing it by the side of my 


children. Every Summer, from its long, 
tough, pliable twigs, children were 


enabled to obtain a supply of material 
for making into baskets and other 
similar articles. As soon as they grew 
out of. that atmosphere, the trees were 
dug out. 

The kind popularly known as Weep- 
ing Willow, should never be thus ad- 
dressed, because no tree ever weeps in 
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a sense as we understand the word. Its 
more fitting name is the Fountain Tree 
or Fountain Willow. 

The Willow is easily propagated from 
cuttings. Indeed, Nature uses the Wil- 
low to teach mankind how to propagate 
trees from cuttings. She breaks off the 
young twigs and the waters carry them 
down the stream, setting one here and 


there by covering the end with soft 
mud. Soon Nature has a normal Wil- 


low tree growing where once was only a 
simple twig. 

The Willow stores so much available 
plant food and moisture in its wood that 
even when large trunks of green trees 
are cut and set in the ground for posts 
they often take root and grow into lusty 
trees! It is no uncommon sight to see 
fence posts made of Willow sprouting 
new branches! Last Summer in passing 
a tourist camp, I was pleasantly struck 
by a remarkable scene. Rustie gate- 
ways had been arched with green Wil- 
low timber, columns, crossbeams, and 
smaller trees for ornaments. All had 
sprouted limbs and it presented one 
of the most unique spectacles that has 
been mine to witness in a long time. 
The whole affair grew in the warm sun- 
shine, and much of it without any con- 
nection with the ground. For more than 
two months the growth continued until 
the stored food was all exhausted. It 
looked as though it had been touched 
by the hand of a magician. 

The Pussy Willow (Salix discolor) is 
a species that merits a wider planting. 
It is a rapid growing tree and adds 
much beauty to the lawn and garden. 
It attains a height from ten to twenty 
feet. 





A Study in Woodland Shadows 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


GOOD subject for a poem or an 
A css: But getting down to shad- 

owed facts, the observation of 
woodland shadows offers the nature lover 
on a clear sunny day (in Winter or Sum- 
mer) a phase of study that may have 
many interesting angles. 

In Spring or Summer there are the 
silhouettes of the trees’ various-shaped 
foliage, stamped on the ground. When a 
breeze stirs, there is the dark dancing on 


the ground of something that seems to be 
suffering from St. Vitus’ Dance. 

When a Bird lights in a tree he is also 
depicted on the ground and his every act 
leaves a carbon copy beneath his feet. 
There is the densely tree-crown that casts 
almost a solid black spot on the ground; 
and there follows the open-headed tree 
which leaves its spotted spectre that one 
may peruse without straining the neck 
or eyes. 





Beautiful are the shadows cast by the crowns of forest trees in Spring and Summer 
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A first class capital letter T is cast 
on the body of this Pine by a smaller 
tree standing between it and the sun 


But the winter shades of forest trees 
are more easily read than those of 
Springtime, because the foliage is gone 
from the deciduous trees and the bare 
branches cast their skeleton-like figures 
on the brown leaves that form the 
carpet. Here and there, and almost 
everywhere, one may find intricate and 
sometimes delicate weavings of black-like 
cords, where the presence of Birds be- 
come prominently figured. 

In the dead of Winter on a bright 
sunny day, I have often suggested to hik- 
ing parties, that which has proved a most 
interesting search by looking for various 
letters of the English alphabet cast by 
the shadows of forest trees and their 
branches. It is sometimes astonishing 
how many shadowed letters of our alpha- 
bet one may discover in q forest of de- 
ciduous trees on a bright sunny day in 
Winter. 





Random Nature Notes 


Waterspout is a word that is often 
erroneously used when speaking of a 
“eloudburst.” 


The Satin-bird of Australia builds 
dainty bungalows in which avian frolies 
are held. 


Like men, there are good microbes 
and bad microbes,—those that destroy 
and those that are necessary for life 
and progress. 


Two days before Christmas 1931, I 
cut my Blue-grass lawn; something that 
was never possible before in my life- 
time. The weather had been so spring- 
like the Wild Flowers were blooming 
and the meadows as green as they are 
in April. 
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Editorial Notes 


ANY requests come off and on for 

suggestions for Garden Club Pro- 
grams so I am giving this month our 
1932 list of subjects and also the Roll 
Call which works in quite a general dis- 
cussion and brings out considerable use- 
ful information. 

We have two meetings a year for ten 
mouths, taking a recess during Decem- 
ber and January. Here are the topics 
for Roll Call to which each member 
present is expected to contribute some- 
thing : 

The Flowers our Grandmothers Loved. 

Getting the Most from the Seed Catalogs. 

Bringing the Woods to the Garden. 

Planting a Blue Garden. 

Value of Birds in the Garden. 

Why I Love my Garden. 

Efficient Garden Tools. 

Varieties of Iris. 

Plants that Bloom in the Shade. 

How to Winter Bulbs. 

Planting Annuals for Color. 

Language of Flowers. 

Natural Beauty Spots in Our State. 

Gardening for Evening Effect. 

Winter Indoor Gardens. 

My Favorite Flowers and Why I Raise 
Them. 

Planing Next Year’s Work. 

Gardens I have Enjoyed. 

Two meetings have no Roll Call as 
the entire time is given to a visiting 
speaker. 


SUBJECTS FOR WRITTEN 


Club Mosses; Bartram Gardens of 
Philadelphia; Plants Best Adapted for 
Acid and Alkaline soils; Gerard Canyon 
Travel Pictures; Plants for Fragrance; 
Begonias for house and Garden; Wild 
Flowers in : Season (with specimens, 
May 2d); Water Lilies and Other Aqua- 
tie Plants and their Care; Care of Trees 
and Shrubs (by Davey Tree Expert) ; 
A Study of Judging Points and Ex- 
hibit of Fower Arrangement; Roses; 
The Herb Garden; Moths and Butter- 
flies; Summer Flowering Bulbs and 
Lilies; Hardy Chrysanthemums; Fore- 
ing Bulbs for Winter Bloom; Bird Life 
in the Garden; Study of the Phlox 
Family; Primulas, their Care and Culti- 
vation; Flowers for Table Decoration. 


The Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State is compiling a list of gar- 
dens all through the state that may be 


ARTICLES 


visited by members of any of the clubs; 
in fact I believe something of the kind 
is to be done by the National Board 
A membership card from any Federated 
Club will be the open sesame to gardens 
It is to be hoped that gardens will be 
classed as to size so that visitors will not 
come to some of our small gardens ex- 
Oh, but 
not work hard to keep in the “apple 
pie” order most of us long for but many 


pecting too much. must we 


fall down on, especially during hot 
weather! It is really no light job to 


keep even a small city garden in per- 
fect company condition all the time. 
Real gardeners know, however, and will 
have a fellow-feeling if they spy a weed 
here and there. It is only those who 
hire everything done who may not under- 
stand. 


It is a movement that can be a source 
of much pleasure, garden friendship, 
and diffusion of garden lore, throughout 
the state and nation. Next to religion 
itself I know of nothing that can be a 
greater power toward uplift than arous- 
ing a general interest in gardening. 

In yesterday’s mail (January) came 
two letters from far distant parts of 
our country; Rhode Island and Texas, 
giving most useful and thankfully re- 
ceived information on Club Mosses. 
They came in response to a request in 
the January Editorial Notes for further 
information. One gave the title of just 
such a book as I wanted (and immedi- 
ately got from the Publie Library) with 
its author and publisher. The other, a 
most interesting typed article on “How 
Club Moss Babies are Born,” with draw- 
ings illustrating the different steps. The 
author is evidently a student or teacher 
of Biology and allied subjects. 


So far this winter (January) there 
has been almost no snow. <A fact which 
causes gardeners to worry over the lives 
of perennials. The present forecast is 
“considerable winter-killing.” On _ the 
other hand it must be fortunate for the 
Birds. They ought to be able to find 
plenty of berries, seeds, insect eggs and 
hibernating “bugs” to supply present 
wants. Any twenty-four hours may of 
course bring plenty of snow. The tiny 
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bit that is on the ground in some places 
is enough to inform one of the visits of 
Rabbits. On the 
plenty of tracks of Cottontails and also 
others that are so very large and so far 


lawn next door are 


apart they set one to wondering. What 
Rabbit ean have left such a trail? What 


other than the little Cottontail is 
venturing into our city gardens? In- 
quiry has proved that undoubtedly a 
Rabbit has been leaping 
across the lawn. Probably one of sev- 
eral that the Isaak Walton League 
liberated in the park on the hills just 
south of us. We wonder what the result 
Will 


And in the Spring 


one, 


Snow-shoe 


will be to our trees and shrubs. 
they all be girdled? 
allowed to 
That Rabbits en- 
joy a diet of Crocuses, Star of Bethle- 
hem and Regal Lilies has already been 
proved. Some animals are attractive 


and eunning—OUT OF THE GARDEN. 


will any spring bulbs be 


reach blooming time? 





Useful Hints for March 


HIS is the month for starting the 

garden indoors. Probably every 
gardener has a considerable quantity of 
left-over seed; not those gathered last 
Fall from the garden, but those not 
planted last Spring. Often a package 
contains too many for the space avail- 
able; or, OH HOW OFTEN, the seed 
order was much too large. It is another 
ease of the old saying to children when 
they just could not finish up a much de- 
sired helping of food, “Your eyes were 
too big for your stomach.” Yes, the 
catalogues were too alluring and their 
pictures too attractive. When sowing- 
time came all the seed simply could not 
be erowded in. In fact crowding is the 
cause of a great deal of failure and 
many blasted hopes. 

Now, what is to be done with these 
left-overs? Must they be thrown away? 
In many eases, yes, still do not be too 
fast about it; first give them a try-out 
at life. Some varieties, notably Prim- 
ulas and Delphiniums lose their power 
of germination within a short time after 
ripening. Their seed should be used 
as quickly as possible. Other kinds re- 
tain their vitality any where from one 
to many years. Beans have been known 
to sprout and grow, even after having 
been shut up in tombs for centuries. 
Probably if they had lain around in the 
open and become very dry they would 
have lost all life. 

Whether or not seeds are worth sow- 
ing can be quite easily be determined by 
testing them between two sheets of blot- 
‘ing paper laid in a platter or any dish 
that will hold water enough to keep 
he blotters at an even degree of 
moisture. They should not be soaked, 
ut under no conditions must drying out 
e allowed. Even a few moments of a 
eal dry condition would kill the tiny 
prouts if they had started to grow. 

Different kinds of seed require dif- 
erent lengths of time for testing. Par- 
ley, for instance is a slow germinator 
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while lettuce and radishes need but a 
few days. 

Every child in these days has watched 
the sprouting and early growth of beans, 
corn, oats and other easily started vege- 
tables. Even the Kindergartens sprout 
these seeds in wet cotton. 

Unless a fair proportion of the seeds 
tested, germinate, certainly over half, 
it does not pay to waste time trying 
them either in boxes indoors or in the 
garden, later. 


If the garden is to be started indoors 
one must do some serious thinking and 
planning. Wee plants, like wee humans, 
need a lot of attention. They simply 
must not be neglected at all. Too much 
moisture or too little, too much sunlight 
or too little, and the little seedlings just 
lop over and give up the ghost. Then, 
unless there is some other member of 
the family interested enough to eare for 
them, there is no going away, even for 
a day or two. During that time the sun 
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might come out very bright and the 
babies have no one to put a piece of 
paper over them for protection. Be- 
sides, they must get a bit of air each 
day, and mildew is always ready to try 
its worst on them. 

If one is willing to devote time and 
patience to their care, starting seedlings 
during March will give an early start 
to the garden and so much longer time 
to enjoy it. Cigar boxes with glass to 
fit them are neat and handy for start- 
ing the Then when the little 
plants are ready for transplanting some- 
thing larger will be needed. It is wise 
to get soil from a florist as he will have 
the grade suited to seedlings. Again, 
like babies, their diet must be suited to 
their age. The first soil has little or no 
fertilizer in it. Each transplanting 
needs a bit richer soil until the final 
setting out comes and then they must 
be fed like grown-ups, but still with due 
regard: to the needs of their special 
variety. 


seed. 





‘Native Shrubs and Trees in the Planting 
Scheme 


BY ELIZABETH J. 
ANY years ago, before automo- 
biles came into use, when our 
nice steady horse could take us 

seven or eight miles into the country 

and home again as a day’s drive; and 
the Adirondacks were not opened as 
everybody’s summer playground, my 
mother and I were one day in Forest 

Hill Cemetery. The superintendent was 

a Scotchman, and as my mother also 

was Scotch, there was a bit of a natural 

bond, and Mr. Campbell was especially 
nice to her always. This day he wanted 
to show her what he hoped was a suc- 


SHARPE, (Cent. N. Y.) 


cessful experiment in transplanting a 
native shrub. Beside a little trickling 
stream were two shrubs bearing a few 
pink blossoms. He had dug them from 
a swamp a day’s journey from the city; 
had studied soil and environment and 
planted them where they had the best 
chance to live, and was proud of his 
success, although he said modestly that 
perhaps they would not live very long 
in spite of what care he could give. 
They were Swamp Azaleas. Last 
Decoration Day we drove through the 
cemetery and there were dozens of 
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The Castor Bean Plant gives a tropical effect to the bungalow of Dr. D. P. Fitch, Fairmont, W. Va. 


Although this plant may be designated as comparatively short-lived, because it is at its best 
for only a part of the season, yet the effect is so extraordinary that it is worth striving for 
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Azalea bushes, which under pruning and 
cultivation were great bouquets of frag- 
rant pink blossoms. 

That incident is mentioned to show 
how recently our most beautiful, com- 
mon, and hardy shrub has received the 
attention of gardeners. Perhaps we 
suffer from an embarrassment of riches 
in our shrubs. The English Hawthorn, 
celebrated in song and story, and the 
symbol of the English Spring, so that 
one of its names is “The May” is no 
more beautiful than our own Thorns of 
which we have so many varieties. The 
English have utilized their Thorns for 
hundreds of years, and we have not; 
perhaps because we have Mountain 
Laurel, Rhododendrons, and Dogwood, 
to admire. However our Thorns are 
worthy of a place on lawns or in bor- 
ders. Some of our shrubs which are not 
impressive as single specimens, become 
so when seen in groups. Once I saw 
our common Mulberry (Morus rubra) 
growing in trailing masses on a steep 
and otherwise barren hill. Nothing 
could have been finer for that sort of 
place. Another time in the late Fall I 
found myself in a grove of Witch Hazel 
in bloom. Now a single Witch Hazel 
bush in bloom is interesting, but not 
especially beautiful. Thousands of twigs 
touched with the yellow of the blossoms, 
made a sight delicate and fairylike— 
something to remember. That sort of 
grouping could easily be made in our 
public parks, if the men in charge could 
be interested. 


The High Bush Cranberry has come 


into its own, but we could use our 
smaller Wild Cherries, especially the 
Shad-berry to advantage. Then the 


berry-bearing bushes—the shrub Moun- 
tain Ash, so common along our moun- 
tain roads; the Bittersweet, which we 
are shamefully doing our best to ex- 
terminate; and a Viburnum which I 
eannot identify. It has loose clusters 
of quite-large berries, which turn from 
green to yellow, then to coral, and 
finally to rather a.dull purple. 

Having only a_ pocket-handkerchief- 
sized backyard of my own, planting to 
me means in eiviec controlled parks, 
boulevards, and playgrounds; using as 
far as possible, native trees and shrubs. 
In a city of 100,000 there are, in spite 
of automobile crowded roads, thousands 
of persons, especially children, of our 
poorer tenant districts, who get no 
nearer the country than the public parks 
—except when they are picking beans— 
and it certainly would be worth while 
to show them what grows in the real 
country round about. It might help to 
substitute love for wholesome things for 
the excitement and adventure of law- 
breaking which lies at the root of so 
much crime.among the young people of 
our foreign colonies. 

I wonder how many know the history 
of the Lansingkill Gorge State Park? 
Those who do will pardon me for re- 
telling it. The most beautiful short 
drive in this part of the state is through 
that gorge from Boonville to Western- 
ville and the Delta Dam. A few years 
ago an indignant member of a woman’s 
elub reported that a Pennsylvania lum- 
ber company had bought one of the 
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wooded bluffs of the gorge and meant 
to use machinery in cutting, that would 
shave off growth of all sorts, literally 
denuding the ground. The question was 
how to save the gorge from such serious 
defacement of its beauty. A member of 
the Women’s Civie Club, where we ex- 
pect to find political mindedness, sug- 
gested getting it made a state park. 
The county legislators were seen, also 
the congressman; letters were written to 
the Park Commission, and a favorable 


sentiment built up throughout the 
county. A bill passed the legislature— 


and there we were—with any future 
lumbering pretty effectually blocked, be- 
cause the most practical and economical 
way of getting out lumber would be 
through the gorge, and it cannot be 
used for that purpose without the con- 
sent of the Park Commission. 

As we know, it is the most beautiful 
short drive in this part of the country, 
but if we could push the state a step 
farther, and get it to establish the Gorge 
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as an arboretum for the trees and 
shrubs of this vicinity it could be made 
into something so exceptionally beauti- 
ful and interesting that the fame of it 
would extend a long way outside the 
limit of New York State. Such a plant- 
ing would not be very expensive either 
as the State already has nurseries from 
which many thousands of seedling ever- 
greens are sent each year for reforesting 
by both state and private citizens. Rais- 
ing other trees and shrubs also would 
be quite a simple matter. 

I have visions of the Gorge as it 
might be: thickets of flowering trees and 
shrubs and vines in Spring and Sum- 


mer; berry-bearing varieties and ever- 
greens with their cones for Fall and 


Winter, furnishing, both beauty for man 
and food for native Birds. Also during 


Spring and early Summer our Birds 
could find suitable and safe nesting 


places, thus being induced to stay with 
us and protect the trees from insect 
pests. 





Lily Pool 


BY HELEN E. 


OR the person who has little time 
Fk to spend working with his flowers 

no form of gardening will give big- 
ger returns in pleasure, than Water Gar- 
dening. There are any number of varie- 
ties of Pools, ranging from galvanized 
or wooden tubs, to the more complicated 
concrete or stone structures. Each per- 
son should choose the type best fitted 
to his flower garden. 


The Pool pictured is a nine-foot gal- 
vanized stock tank, sunk to the ground’s 
level, then “tied” to its surroundings 
with boulders. Three years of faithful 
service have proved the merits of this 
kind of a Pool. 


I prefer to plant the Lily roots in con- 
tainers (wooden candy buckets are fine 
for this purpose). This allows plenty 
of room for the plants to throw up large 
blossoms, but does not encourage spread- 
ing, which is one of the problems of water 
gardening. The plants will make a more 
rapid and husky growth if, when the 
containers are lowered into the Pool, they 
are placed flush with the water’s surface 





Experience 
RUYLE, (Nebr.) 


then lowered as the plants grow. If the 
roots were placed directly into the bot- 
tom of the Pool there would be great 
danger of their rotting before the water 
became warmed to that depth. 

The Water Garden may be either ex- 
pensive or economical, depending entirely 
upon the plants placed beneath the water. 
The roots of the native white Water Lily 
may be purchased for as little as fifty 
cents. Lily roots may be purchased 
from that low price up to,—well, just as 
far as one wishes to go. 

There are many other pretty Water 
Plants beside the Lilies. Foremost among 
these, to my mind, is the Water Poppy. 
This plant has a pretty two inch sulphur 
yellow blossom. The blossoms fade daily 
but a fresh group greet the sun each 
morning. These delicate yellow flowers 
have the faint sweet scent of a rare per- 
fume. One Water Poppy planted in 
Spring will easily give one hundred 


plants before the Summer is over. There 
are many other Water Plants from which 
each gardener can choose his favorites. 
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FLOWERS 

Rake the lawn, and dress with fine 
compost. 

Finish pruning all Trees, Roses, 
Vines, and Shrubs that bloom after 
August. 

Take cuttings of Chrysanthemums, 


Carnations, Geraniums, and any house 
plants for next Winter’s flowers. 

Plants in large tubs, as Hydrangeas, 
Oleanders, Palms, ete., should have half 
of the soil replaced with fresh. 

Re-pot house plants, in a trifle larger 
pots, and put on the porch for awhile 
in the middle of the day, to get them 
used to fresh air. 

Cuttings of bedding plants can be 
started now, such as Coleus, Geranium, 
Lantana, MHeliotrope, and Ageratum. 
Keep damp but not wet. 

Plant seed of Asters, Zinnias, Calen- 
dulas, Balsam, Salvias, Marigolds, 
Seabiosa, Pansies, Stocks, in cold-frames 
or hot-beds, flats or even pots, in sunny 
windows in the house. 

Before the spring rush begins, get 
ready all seed, garden-line, plant-labels, 
measuring-sticks, dahlia-stakes, brush or 
wire for Sweet Peas, heavy string for 
vines, rafia or soft old string for tying. 

Dahlias ean be planted out now. If 
they were left in the ground all Winter, 
the “slips” should have started, cut 
them all off but one, which should be 
staked at once. Root the slips in damp 
sand, which should take about a month, 
and should bloom by Fall. 

Tuberoses, Cannas, and Gladiolus can 
be planted now. 

Mulch or leaves from the flower-beds 
can be removed now, as most of the 
danger from frost is over. Do not take 
it all off at once, however. Make it in 
two jobs a few days apart, on mild days. 

Perennials should be showing well, 
and bulbs ready to bloom. 

When planting Dahlia tubers, put in 
the stake at the same time, before the 
roots get started, and don’t make it too 
light a one. ; 

VEGETABLES 

Destroy the first crop of potato 
beetles, and there will not be so many in 
future, as they come from the eggs laid 
by the first ones. 

Set out Fig trees, and make cuttings 
from the old ones about 10 in. long. 
Lay almost full length in the soil in 
semi-shade, keep moderately moist, and 
in a year’s time they will be nice little 
plants ready to put out. 

Remove and burn the mulch on the 
Strawberries, and dig in some manure. 

Look over fruit trees before they 
boom, and destroy any catapillar nests. 
Tney ean be easily burned with a kero- 
sene torch. 

If the garden has been mulched with 
manure, dig it under. 

Any trees liable to San Jose scale 
Should be sprayed with a soluble oil 
mxture before the buds swell. This 
Spraying should be done in dry weather. 
Mrs. JoHn F. Monros, (Ga.) 
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A House For a Small Family* 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States 


picturesqueness of the English Cot- 

tage or the Spanish bungalow, this 
design is not. going to attract you at first. 
It has a charm of its own, however, that 
is not to be denied, and that grows stronger 
each time you look at it. This is true not 
only where the house stands alone with 
nothing to detract from its appearance or 
to distract attention, but also of the house 
as actually built, surrounded by neighbors 
of varying sizes and styles. This test al- 
most every house has to meet, of course, 
but with varying degrees of success. 

The design affords all the economies of 
construction common to the square, com- 
pact plan. In addition it requires fewer 
steps in caring for the house and means 
less waste space than the more rambling 
plan. The working drawings provide alter- 
nate details for an enclosed sunroom to be 
used in place of the open porch shown here. 
Or on the narrow lot it may prove neces- 
sary to place the porch at the rear opening 
from the dining room. 

The plan is convenient and livable, admir- 
ably adapted to the needs of the small 
family. Vestibule and hall which might, 
at first glance, seem to take space unneces- 
sarily from the living room, really justify 
themselves in the comfort and convenience 
they provide. Not only do they protect the 
living room from drafts, but they prevent 
the end of the living room from becoming 
a mere passageway between kitchen, front 
door, and stairs. On the stair landing is a 
coat closet, readily accessible. 

Both bedrooms have cross ventilation, 
and both are of good size. A stairway 
from the closet in the hall leads to the 
storage space in the attic. 


Fr" pictureag if your heart is set on the 


* Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ice Bureau of the United States, Inc., con- 
trolled by the American Institute of Architects 
and indorsed by the Department of Commerce, 
United States Government. Inclose_ self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope for reply. 
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Small houses are the rule these days. 
The plan above presented is one of the 
best that the Editor has ever found. 
Look it over carefully. While not many 
people are able to build new homes this 
year, it is at least a good time for plan- 
ning. Government funds may be avail- 
able to many for this purpose, within the 
next few months. 
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Garden Plan Suggestions 
TO THE EDITOR :— 

Enclosing rough plan and would like to 
have suggestions of how to lay out the grounds 
of this property. 

It is a‘ corner lot, facing two roads, so it 
would look most desirable from the _ streets. 
I would like to have the rear of the lot layed 
out mostly in a flower garden of all hardy 
Perennials. I have a lot of Iris, 15 large roots 
of Peonies. 15 large roots of Phlox, Del- 
phiniums, Chrysanthemums, and a few hardy 
Perennials, and would like to know how to 
arrange same. 

It seems to me that it is hard to grow 
flowers near these large Maple trees, as the 
branches of these trees extend about ten 
feet over our property. 

I would like to have an arch or a pergola 
on this property some place, if same can be 
put there, on the lawn or in the rear. 

Mrs. JOHN Lazet, (N. Y.) 

Answer:—A three foot walk divides the 
front from the rear which is layed out in 
a formal garden, it being the _ principle 
feature of this yard. 

An entrance from the side road is 
through an arch with a garden gate, with 
another arch at the other end of this walk. 


A low well-trimmed hedge of Privet, Bar- 
berry or some other suitable hedge plant 
should enclose this yard, adding greatly 
to the appearance of the place. With a 


suitable foundation planting of shrubs or 
evergreens about the house, the front sec- 
tion will be completed. + 

A variety of tall shrubs should be planted 
along the rear lot line and next to the 
garage with Peonies and other perennials 
in front, and a border of Iris. 

The four sections of the formal garden 
should be edged with some low-growing 
hedge which would be the making of this 
garden. ‘lhen in these sections, a variety 
of perennials and annuals should be used 





with the taller varieties toward the center 
of the plot. 

As a central feature of this part of the 
garden, a Sundial or Bird Bath might be 
used to finish the plan. 

KEY TO PLANTING 
A—Perennials and Annuals as fillers. 
s—Shrubs. 

C—Peonies. 

D—Iris. 


O. W. HorrMan, (Fla.) 





Growing Gladiolus in Florida 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I hear that there is a firm in Florida which 
offers to pay $16.00 per 1,000 for Gladiolus 
bulbs 1% inch and larger, and to contract 
in advance at this price. This same firm sells 
planting stock, No. 6 size bulbs, at $6.00 per 
1,000. They state that it takes 400,000 No. 
6 bulbs to plant one acre, and that the in- 
crease should average about two and a half 
times the number planted, and figure the crop 
is worth about $8,000 gross. I do not seem 
to figure it out that way. : 

They seem to figure 5,000 of the blooming 
size per acre. Of course the small bulbs and 
bulblets can be planted after the first crop, 
but surely no such increase could be had from 
one planting. 

Can you analyze this for me? 

R. M. H., (Fla.) 

Answer;—It is a very easy matter to 
make figures which will show a big profit, 
but not easy to have the actual cash to 
show for it at the end of the season. This 
is true not only of the bulb business, but 
of many other lines. Attractive figures are 
often made by those who know least about 
the facts of the business. 

Sixteen dollars per 1000 for sizes 114” 
and larger, is a high price for Gladiolus 
bulbs in Florida, unless they are of compar- 
atively new and rare varieties. And $6 per 
1000 is now a high price for No. 6 bulbs or 
planting stock. Under present business 
conditions there is no certainty that these 
are fair prices for any of the varieties 
which are to be had in large quantities. 

No. 6 bulbs will, of course, produce one 
larger bulb, but will not produce more 
than one, and the discrepancy in figures 
as explained, is not easily accounted for; 
and surely it could not be possible to get 
a larger increase than bulb for bulb in 
one year’s growing. 





[here are people who are in the busi- 


ness of selling planting stock and are 
chiefly interested in such sale and not so 


much in furnishing a market for the prod- 
uct when grown, Extreme caution should 
be used in accepting figures like the ones 
submitted above. This is especially true at 
the present time when the market for Glad- 
iolus bulbs is a very peculiar one;—the 
quantity produced rather enormous, and 
the demand sluggish. 
MaApIsoN COOPER 





Growing Mistletoe 


To THE EDITOR :— 

During the Christmas season, I 
some Mistletoe from North Carolina. 
have now dried out thoroughly. Could you 
suggest method of trying to get these to 
germinate? How would you handle plants— 
ee. fertilize, etc.? Is there another more 
avorable method of propagating Mistletoe? 


Ww. we Be, {K.. F.) 


Answer :—Mistletoe is an arboreal para- 
site, and the only way we know to grow 
it is to stick a fresh seed in a crevice in 
the bark of an apple tree, and leave it to 
nature. There is no handling of plants or 


obtained 
Seeds 
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fertilizing, and it is not cultivated here. 
It is not likely that the southern 
Mistletoe, Phoradendron flavescens, would 
grow as far north as Schenectady, 
as its northern limit is Vineland, N. J., 
and Southern Indiana. We think seeds of 
Mistletoe are usually deposited by birds, 
but have heard that farmers in Normandy, 
France, where there are large orchards of 
cider apples, do deposit Mistletoe seeds on 
the bark to grow the plant for sale in 
England. This may be merely a rumor, 
but a good deal of Mistletoe has been sold 


from such orchards. The European Mis- 
tletoe, Viscum album, has larger and 


whiter berries than the American Phora- 
dendron. Mild or warm climates are the 
natural home of the ornamental Mistletoes, 
though some less conspicuous sorts are 
found in the West. 

— (Rural New Yorker) 
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of Ice ‘* Booming or 


‘*Growling’ 


TO THE EDITOR :— 

For some time I have had a question I 
have never had explained: 2 : 

I live in north central Minnesota, 150 miles 
north of Minneapolis, in the lake region and 
during the winter season the lakes make SO 
much noise, commonly spoken of as ‘growl 
but the sound resembles a spring thunder- 
storm or a team and wagon crossing a wooden 
bridge, or rumble of distant auto. This noise 
is often heard 6 or 8 miles and occurs in very 
cold weather; and as now, during damp, 
foggy weather. The ice is about 8 inches 
thick. I would be very grateful if someone 
will explain the cause. 

Mrs. S. J. Woop, 

Answer-—Stated briefly, the probable 
cause of the noise referred to is the ex- 
pansion and contraction of ice. This is 
common in connection with any large in- 
land body of water which freezes over 
during Winter. Noise results both during 
the contraction of the ice, which actually 
splits it in places when the temperature 
gets very low; or it may be caused by 
expansion of the ice as the weather turns 
warmer, and then the noise would be caused 


Cause 


(Minn.) 


by a “slipping” of the ice where it is 
cracked. 

This is a very rough explanation and 
doubtless those who have studied this 


detail. 
—(EpIrTor) 


phenonmenon can go into greater 





Wants to Get Into Horticulture 


TO THE EDITOR :— 

Perhaps you could offer a suggestion as to 
how a young man with sound business back- 
ground could get a foothold in the commercial 
end of flower growing. At present employed, 
but making a study of horticulture, with the 
definite object of eventually making it a life- 
work. 

J. By me, (NY.) 

Answer :—Although this question is 
rather too general to be answered in a way 
which will give definite help, it must be 
stated that the way to get started in hor- 
ticulture is to grab hold of the nearest 
job in that line that presents itself. 
There are many concerns in the State of 


New York who are in commercial flower 
growing and other branches of horticul- 
ture, and there is no better way to get 


started than to form some sort of connec- 
tion with people who are actually engaged 
in the business. 

course of 
experience 


Thorough preparation by a 
study is desirable, but actual 
most necessary. 

It is possible that readers have some 
idea on this general subject and we will 
be glad to hear from them accordingly. 

—(Eprror) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 
MAKING SEEDLINGS GROW STOCKY 
Can any reader tell me how to raise 
“short stocky” seedlings? Seems all mine 
shoot up tall and spindly whether planted 
n boxes in the house, or in the cold-frame. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE READER. 
TIME TO PRUNE RASPBERRIES 
When must one cut canes out of Rasp- 
berries that have borne fruit; in the Fall or 
Spring? 


Mrs. C. B. Sropparp, (N. Y.) 





TREATMENT OF NARCISSUS AFTER BLOOMING 
Would appreciate information on whether 
or not Paperwhite Narcissi, and the Yellow 
Paperwhite Narcissus bulbs can be let go to 
rest after flowering and be used again the 
following year. 
ViaLis F. WALz, ( Wis.) 


TRANSPLANTING HOLLY FROM WOODS TO YARD 


Would lke advice which would enable me 
to transplant a Holly Tree from the woods 
to my yard. I understand that they do 
not survive well when transplanted. 

G. C. DANIEL, 


(Ga. ) 


BEHAVIOR OF JERUSALEM CHERRY 


after Christmas the leaves of the 
Jerusalem Cherry turn yellow and drop off, 
if kept either in the house or even in a 
ereenhouse Where there is a _,moister at- 
mosphere and an average lower tempera- 
ture. Is this normal and do the plants re- 
quire a rest period? 


P.. ds 


Soon 


Ricker, (D. C.) 
DAHLIAS WANTED FOR NORTHERN INDIANA 
Would like to know if any reader could 

absolutely recommend any Dahlia that 

would perform equally well as Jane Cowl 
and Margaret Woodrow Wilson in this see- 
on. Besides these two, I have saved only 

Jersey's Beauty, which is second rate with 

nie because its blooms are rather few; and 

Jersey's Wonder which only produces one 

nagnificent bloom per plant per year, but 

loes well otherwise. The one bloom merits 
ie space the plant takes; but I cannot 
ite it first 
Others such as Mrs, Ida de Ver Warner, 

Jersey’s Beacon, Thos. A. Edison, ‘ete., 
me 250 varieties that I have tried, have 

iiled to meet my approval for various 
asons, 

I do not want readers to give me a list 
old standard varieties because I have 

liscarded all as inferior. Am trying 15 
‘w varieties this year with some hopes; 
it if anyone has an outstanding variety 
iat does well for three years in succeession 

it Northern Indiana, I will be glad to 

vive it a trial. 


class. 


r 


W. A. AeppLt, (Ind.) 
ROOTING CUTTINGS OF SHRUBS IN WATER 
Could some reader give me a list of small 
rubs which can be rooted in water? I 
an trying to root several of these and 
ought perhaps some might root in water. 
ould like information also as to the 
st time to start cuttings in this way. 
Mrs. Wm. Goprrey, (S. C.) 


r 
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JOHNNY-JUMP-UP 
I would like to receive information con- 
cerning the old-fashioned flower variously 
called Ladies’ Delight, Johnny-Jump-Up 
and Heartsease. The plant is, I believe a 
form of Viola tricolor. 
Nearly fifty years these flowers, in three 


varieties, grew in my _ grandmother’s 
garden. 
One sort was a dark, velvety-purple; 


quite fragrant. 

Another had two upper petals of dark 
blue, the other petals lighter blue, marked 
with dark rays and having a yellow center. 

A third sort had upper petals of reddish 
purple, and lower three bright yellow, 
marked with black rays. 

Although plants of the three kinds grew 
together, they were never mixed, and pro- 
duced other varieties, as the large Pansies 
often do. 

I would like to know if these three vari- 
eties are still grown; also if there are other 
colors. 

(Maine) 


ETHEL MACE, 


TREATMENT OF POINSETTIA AFTER BLOOMING 

A beautiful Poinsettia was given me for 
Christmas, and it is now through blooming 
and the leaves have all fallen off. All that 
remains are the stems. What shall I do 
with it? 

Would like to keep this plant so as to 
have it bloom again next year if possible, 
and would like to know where to keep it, 
in what temperature, and whether it should 
be watered during the resting period. 

Any information will be greatly appre- 
ciated, 

Mrs. FRANK J. ELENzZ, (III.) 


CARE OF CYCLAMEN 
someone tell me how Cyclamen 
bulbs can be kept over to bloom another 
year? I received a very beautiful one for 
Christmas—instructions from florist said 
“Place the pot in a tub of water every 


Will 


day for fifteen minutes.” At the end of 
five weeks there are only a few leaves 
left and very few flowers. 
Mrs. L.. F. Beam, (Fla.) 
SISSUS DISCOLOR 
Does anyone know where to find this 


beautiful indoors climber? It looks like a 
climbing Coleus, having long, pointed leaves 
with a maroon back. If some enterprising 
florist would discover it and work up a 
stock it should sell well. 


GEO. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa). 


WAX ON DAHLIA 


Last Fall, after reading in your valuable 
publication, that Dahlia roots could be kept 
in excellent condition by covering them 
with a light coat of paraffin wax, I pro- 
ceeded to try it out. I coated eight roots 
and have kept them in a warm room on 
my work bench. The roots have kept per- 
fectly, not a bit of drying out in any one 
of them. Four of them are developing 
eyes, 

Now I am puzzled about them. The ad- 
voecates of the wax covering did not tell 
whether or not it is necessary to remove 
the wax before planting, nor did they say 
HOW to do it if it was necessary. As | 
see it now, the wax coating will prevent 
the root from obtaining any food or mois- 
ture from the ground when planted if the 
wax is not removed. If it must be removed 
how is it to be done? Too much heat 
cannot be used and the use of any wax 
solvent would certainly injure the root. 


H. L. Cooper, (Md.) 
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ANSWERS 


LICE ON FERNS 
Answering Mrs. Howard 5%. 
(Penna. ) 

In January issue Mrs. Howard 8. Haring 
asks for remedy for Fern pests. If the 
Ferns have only a few of the bugs with a 
thin shell-scale, evidently she can rub them 
off and sponge the fronds with hot tobacco 
or quassia chip tea; applying every two or 
three days. If plant is badly infested, 
fronds must be cut off close to ground, be- 


Haring, 


ing careful that no seale is left on the 
stubs, then cover soil with tobacco stems, 
or dust. Some new fronds will sprout up 


and the plant will be more beautiful than 
before. 

A black fly may be hatched from worms 
in soil caused by sourness in soil, resulting 
from poor drainage, or soil kept too wet. 
Lime water will remedy that, or very hot 
tobacco tea. The roots and foliage of plants 
will endure without injury, water that 
would burn the hands. Of course water 
must not be boiling hot. Hot water is a 
stimulant to plants. 

If the white spot on foliage is merely a 
white spot and not a louse, it is probably 
eaused by the “red spider” which is some- 
times black, or a transparent green. It 
can only be eradicated by submerging foli- 
age in water and keeping it there until the 


“spider” is drowned out. Moisture is their 
deadly enemy. 
White lice in soil may be eradicated by 


allowing soil to become nearly dry, then 
pouring on hot tobacco tea until it runs 
out of drainage hole for several minutes. 


Mrs. J. E. ALLEN, ( Penna.) 


DELPHINIUMS FROM CUTTINGS 
Answering Wm. Grant Smith, (Ind.) : 
The propagation of Delphiniums by cut- 

tings is mostly limited to named hybrids; 

but if you have something very choice it 

can be done, but with a little difficulty. I 

would prefer to increase by division. It 

is safer and much easier. 

The cuttings should be taken when the 
new growth is about eight to ten inches 
high, taking the tops of the plant and 
making a cutting about four to five inches 
long. <A heel is not Trim all 
leaves off excepting the top two. Insert 
about % of the cutting in clear, sharp 
sand in a hot bed, or the bed will 

bottom heat, which will insure a 
Keep the bed moist. Rooting 


necessary. 


where 
receive 
better catch. 
period will vary as to climatic conditions, 
condition of cutting and moisture. 

Condition of cutting can be determined 
by trying to break the cutting off from 
the stalk. If it will break clean off, with- 
out leaving any crushed ends, it is mature 
and will root easily, but when you try this 
and the cutting does not break off, but 
merely folds over, crushing the stem, the 
cutting should not be taken, as most of 
the cuttings will rot. 


Your soil mixture is satisfactory. Do 
not expect too much from your rooted 
cuttings. They very rarely bloom the first 
vear from cuttings, but surely will the 
second. 

LAWRENCE C. Ettery, (N. H.) 
CHINA-BERRY TREE IN FLORIDA 
Answering Mrs. J. C. Darvell, (Tex.): 


The China-Berry Tree grows throughout 
Florida. I have two on my place at Sea- 
breeze. They grow like “Jack’s Beanstalk,” 
and are without any draw-backs. 


Mrs. H. M. Beam, ( Fla.) 














OMMERT 


UGET berate uULB 
RODUCE Suree LOOM 


Gladiolus and Regal Lilies 


Be prepared for a pleasant shock when you see my 
new wholesale list of the newer commercial varieties. 
Chas. Dickens, Dr, Bennett, Joerg’s White, Mary 
Frey, Spirit of St. Louis, etc., at astonishingly low 
prices. Retail prices, too, are lower on many of the 
finest of the new varieties. 

Your name on a 
Wholesale catalog 


RALPH J. POMMERT, Box G, Pacific, Wash. 





card will bring my Retail and 








Not Over Fifteen Cents 


for large bulbs of Gladiolus that were introduced a 
few years ago at $100.00 or more. Also a whole- 
sale list for quantity buyers. Either, or both, free 
“on request 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN, 
768 Alberta Street, Portland, Oregon. 
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Here It Is— 


The new spray bulb for 
watering house plants, Jap- 
anese dish gardens, terrari- 
ums and seed flats. 

Only 25c each—Postpaid. 


THE GARDNER 
4528 W. Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 











HARDY AZALEAS 


Choice Varieties 
Ask for list 


Theodore van Veen'‘Nursery Co. 
3117-43rd St. S. E., Portland, Oregon 














LET SPECIALISTS SHOW YOU 


How to have the correct, most beautiful setting 
of Evergreens for your home. Choice of famous 
varieties from all over the world. Send for NE W book of 


HIL’S EVERGREENS 


Over 150 pictures—50 in actual colors. En- 
close 25c for book-refunded on first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO., Svecgreoe Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 000 Dundee, tii, 










Evergreen Bargains 


$3.50 
3.50 


10—6-year Colorado Blue Spruce.... 
20—4-year Concolor (Silver) Fir.... 


Pomeroy Blue Spruce Gardens 
New Milford, Conn. 








Buy Hardy Northern Evergreens 


To demonstrate the advantages of buying sturdy 
stock from the North, we extend to you these special 


offers: 
wae OF FER—32-3 





Austrian Pine, 5-yr., trans., 10”-16”; White Cedar, 
6-yr., trans., gr 12”; White ae 6-yr., trans., 
twice, 9”-12”%; Col. Spruce, rans., 8”-12”; 


yr., 

5 yr., trans., 12”-16”, 12 trees for $4. “00 
SPECIAL OFFER—32-4 
pongo Pine 7-yr., trans., twice, 6”-10”; 
-yr., trans., twice, 12”-15”; Norway 
trans., twice., 8”-14”%; Engelman Spruce, 6-yr., 
trans., twice, 9”’-12”; Balsam Fir, 6-yr., trans, 
twice, 107-16”. 12 trees for $4.00 

SPECIAL HEDGE OFFER 


Scotch Pine, 





Red Pine, 
Spruce, 5-yr., 





A. White Spruce, 7-yr.-old, twice. trans., 16”-20”. 
50 trees, $10.00 . 

B. Norway Spruce, 7-yr.-old, twice trans., 16”-20”. 
50 trees, $10.00 

C. White Cedar, 6-yr., omce trans., 10”-15”, 
50 trees, $8.00 


the above group offers delivered prepaid to 
your home upon receipt of Check 
or Money Order, Shipments to 
» made about May Ist. 

ss, CUPSUPTIC NURSERY 


FOuUnNOEO 1es8 Desk G3 


Any of 





‘8 Oquossoc, Maine 











Flower Jrower, Calcium, NY. 


LILY QUESTION 
Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, 


(ee 

This is commonly called Amaryllis John- 
soni, but, though it belongs to the Ama- 
ryllis family, it is, strictly a Hippeastrum. 
The true Amaryllis, or, at least some of 
them, are dried off and given a season of 
rest but the Johnsoni and the new Ameri- 
can Hybrids are kept growing continuously. 
The bulbs, when large, should be planted al- 
most on top of the soil. One of the true 
Amaryllis is A. Formossissima which may 
be planted outside in Summer and taken 
up and dried off for the Winter. Its flow- 
ers are one-sided. Another popular Amaryl- 
lis is A. Regina; with smaller flowers, 
rather orange with a white spot, growing 
lower than Johnsoni. A _ pretty bulbous 
plant of the Amaryllis family is Vallota 
purpurea, low growing and increasing rap- 


idly. A lot of the old things are hard 
to buy, the florists not caring to have so 
many “leavings.” 


Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 


PLANT FOR IDENTIFICATION 


Answering Mrs. W. G._ Dillahunt, 
(Minn.) : 
The plant illustrated is Marica, and 


judging by the description of the flower, 
is var. Northiana, 

This plant belongs to the Iris family, 
and may be propagated by pinning down 
the flat, leaf-like flower scape upon a small 
pot of soil placed conveniently near the 
original plant. 

There is a knuckle-like formation at the 


base of the flower from which the roots 
spring. 
After rooting, the new plant should be 


detached by clipping the scape near the 
root of the new plant. 
R. E. 

BREEDING GUPPIES 
I now have 200 or 300, and I started out 
with only two. I give them plenty to eat, 
plenty of grass in the water, and plenty 


Wicker, (N. C.) 


of sand on the bottom. I change water 
about every two or three months; and as 


the water keeps going down by evaporation, 
I add a little fresh water to it every two 
or three days. Otherwise, I let nature take 
its own course. My experience indicates 
that one can breed more Guppies than they 
know what to do with. 


M. Kout, (N. J.) 


BABY’S BREATH” 


Answering the inquirer who wanted to 
know the correct name of “Lavender Baby’s 
Breath”: This is Statice Latifolia; some- 
times called “Lavender Baby’s Breath.” I 
am sure this is the information that was 
wanted. 


“LAVENDER 


A. B., (Minn.) 


WISTERIA NOT BLOOMING 


Answering L. J. Jones, (Ill.): 

Have had similar experience with Wis- 
teria not blooming. I used poultry drop- 
pings as a fertilizer and had blooms the 
following Spring. I placed the fertilizer 
just beneath the surface of the soil and 
was careful not to have it come in contact 
with the roots. Too much should not be 
used, as it is very strong. 


Mrs. J. B. SPENCER, (Mo.) 




















TREE PEONIES 


Comprehensive assortment at $3 to 
$65 each. Descriptive catalogue 
| mailed free on request. 


! 

FRENCH LILACS 
Sixty best varieties available from 
our collection of 180 kinds, Catalogue 
giving full descriptions and prices 
mailed free on request. 


FARR NURSERY CO., Box 121, Weiser Park, Pa. 
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The Best Buy of the Season 


24 High class small 


Set No. 5—Prepaid $2.00 


glads at an absurdly price 


1 small bulb and 10 bulblets of each of following 
varieties. Each one labeled, of course. 

Aflame Marocco 

Aida Mary Jane 

Albatros Miss Des Moines 
seauty’s Queen Orchid Lady 

Betty Nuthall Orange Wonder 


Patricia Carter 
Paul Pfitzer 
Pfitzer’s Triumph 
Pour le Merite 
Sonnenberg 
Luther Burbank 
Mary Lockwood 


from disease and true 


Coronado 
Coryphee 

Dr. Moody 
Frank J. McCoy 
Joerg’s White 
Lavender Bride 
Marmora 


Bulbs guaranteed free to name 


A. M. KITTOE 
1459 Tillamook Street, Portland, Oregon 











GLAD SPECIAL 


SCOTCH VARIETIES 


Berty Snow, King George, Mrs. Galbraith, Carrick, 
Duchess of York, Comrade, and Gertrude. 
1—No. 1 bulb of each (value $1.85), for $1.10. 


March only. i 
listing 300 varieties of World’s Best 
Send for your copy. 


CHAS. B. SAWYER, Marne, Mich. 











Pink, 
each 


IGRIDIAS, flaming Mexican Shellflower. 
Red, Yellow and Orange. $2.50 per 10; 5 
each $8.00; 25 each $15.00. Rare White 
(not more than three to, a client). Each 
Many rare bulbs for spring planting will be 
listed in THOUGHTS FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 
PLANTING, our free catalogue ready next month. 
Write for it and send the names of your friends 
who would be interested to receive it. A gift pack- 
age of dainty Fairy Lilies (Zephyranthes) in four 
varieties will be sent to each gardener who sends 
the names of ten gardening friends) EDDY GAR- 
DEN SERVICE, Paradise, Pennsylvania. 








KINKADE 
GARDEN 
TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 
vator and Lawnmower for Gar- . 
deners, Florists, Nurserymen, a # 
Fruit Growers, Truckers,Coun- if Catalog 
try Estates, Small Farms, Sub- Free 
urbanites and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices—Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 











Special Dahlia Collection! 


12 fine exhibition Dahlias including Jane 
Jersey Beacon, Earl Williams, Sagamore, 
Beauty, Gold Medal, Etc., only $3.50 prepaid. 
Regular value $6.00. Healthy, guaranteed tubers. 
Quantity limited. Mail order and $1.00 deposit 
today, balance C.O.D. at planting time. Catalog free. 


OAKLEIGH GARDENS 
Dept. FG, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Cowl, 
Jersey 











DIENER’S 


Monster Petunias 

















Larg 
opel 




















Grow these ever- 









blooming prize win- 
ners. Largest and 
fines® Petunias in 
the world. Immense 
orchild-like blooms 
5 to 8 inches in di- 
ameter in 12 weeks. 
A continuous delight 
—exquisite fragrance, 
every color in_ the 
rainbow. Superb as 
cut flowers. 
Thousands reorder 
Diener’s Petunia 
seeds annually. It 
costs so little to try 
these wonders. oot 
50c for a_ specia 
packet of 400 tertile seeds. 
month in the year. 
Catalog of Exceptional Gladiolus, Petunias, Dahiias, 
Delphinium and other great novelties, free on request. 


RICHARD DIENER, Oxnard, Calif. 


Plant, Seed and Bulb Grower 


Can be planted any 
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IRIS 
PEONIES 
DELPHINIUMS 


Geo. N. Smith 

171 Cedar St. 

Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 











“Gladiolus Acquaintance Offer” 


If you plan to spend $3.00 or over, get a copy of 
my latest FREE descriptive price list of over 200 
varieties. I will send you at least $1.50 worth of 
fine new varieties FREE if you mention this ad 
when placing your order. Don’t fail to mention this 
ad when ordering. 

Offer good until April Ist only. 


LEONARD C. LARSON, Grower 
1189 Greeley St. Portiand, Oregon 


















All the latest origina- 
tions in my list. Write 
for copy. 


A. C. BIGGERSTAFF, 
2043 E. Couch St, 
Portiand, Ore. 


Kendal Dahlias Grow Anywhere 


To secure 5000 new customers, we will send you 
postpaid anywhere in United States 








1 Lovely Dahlia roots assorted Novelty Types 50 
dazzling colors, six or more varieties, $1.5 
unlabelled, our selection............++.ssee+ 


Also 36 page beautifully illustrated FREE CATALOG 
describing more than 525 of the World’s Best and 








Finest Dahlias, and How to Grow them. Order at 

once. Excel your neighbors. 

Kendal Dahlia Gardens, Box 127, Massillon, Ohio. 
Pride of Portland 

Large Begonia rose white throat. Many 


open; a real show flower. 
Medium %-1%; men 4-3, 
Per 10 $3.00 2.00 
Per 100 25.00 ie: 00 
Post paid in U. S.; send for list. 


HOMER F. CHASE, Nashua, N. H. 


WATER PLANTS 


WATER HYACINTH—2 plants 25c—Nymphea Odo- 
rata white waterlily—50c each—3 for $1.00—Marsh 
For-get-me-not—2 plants 25c—Marsh Orchid 50c each 
—Water Iris (purple)—2 plants 25c—Four Leaf 
Clover—$1.25 each—Marsh Fern—25c each Umbrella 
Plam—25ce each—Etc. World’s largest variety. De- 
scriptive literature free. 


AQUATIC PLANT NURSERY 
P. 0. Box 986-G New Orleans, La. 























CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


Brookville 
Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 

















lias, 
uest. 


if. 


DAHLIAS EEF 


Thomas Edison, rich purple, $5.00; Ida Perkins, re 
White, $1.00; Brockton Beauty, pink and white, $1.25; 
Ja huge buff, $1.00; Siskiyou, mauve pink, 


ne Cowl, 
$1.00; Rookwood, cerise rose, ‘50c; Judge Marean, sal- 
mon ‘pink, 50c; Gaesenere, yellow, 50c; + tay we 
frand pink, Be; Tommy Atkins, 4 red. 

strong root each of above 10 for $4 


DAHLIAS WORTH $8.50 roRS9 95 


Fort Monmouth, bluish violet, $2.50; 
Minnie Eastman, red and old, 2.00; 











evtino, salmon and cream, $2.00; Barbara Redfern, 
a old, -*. 00; Jersey grea... * orange, 50c; Cigarette, 
whit ne red, 50c. One strong root each of above 
C 
Both Offers—$20.25 Value for $7.50 Postpaid 
Abo'e special ‘‘Get Acquainted’ offers are 16 of the 
fines eames crown. Immense si rgeous colors 


Z20—gorg 
—D tems—fine keepers. Desirable for both ae 
ting pr exhibition. } to grow. Free Catalog 
desc-'bes them all and many others. 


RAIG ROAD GARDENS Fortiand, "Or ceo a 
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GLADS DO NOT BLOOM 

I believe the trouble with your Gladioli 
is a rot on the roots. I have seen the same 
trouble on Irises. The flower spike comes 
up, but the roots are rotting and so it never 
opens a good flower. The rot seems to 
also affect the blossoms as I have found 
speck of brown slimy rot on each flower 
bud. 

I have no suggestions as to control. On 
Irises, the trouble usually runs a course, 
and may not be very troublesome. Occa- 
sionally, I dust a plant with Gypsum and 
work it well into the soil. That seems to 
help some. _ 

Rate W. SHREVE, ( Ark.) 








TULIP QUESTIONS ANSWERED 

Answering question on page 481, 
issue: 

Small bulbs and slabs ought to be planted 


October 


just the same as big bulbs, only closer to- 
gether and not so deep. Big bulbs are 


planted five inches deep and four to five 
inches apart; whereas the smaller bulbs and 
slabs are planted two to three inches deep 
and two to three inches apart. These 
should be planted in a sunny, well-drained 
spot, and in a few years, they will be as 
good as new-bought bulbs in every way. I 
never throw away slabs or small bulbs, and 
they give me more Tulip bulbs of each kind. 

Tulip bulbs may be dug a week or ten 
days after the foliage will come loose from 
the bulbs with a slight touch. This will 


commonly be about July Ist. 
FLORENCE SCHEIDT, (Ohio) 


GROWING MAGNOLIAS FROM SEED 

Answering Frank E. Moore, (Ohio) : 

I have ’two beautiful Magnolia trees— 
one a pink, and the other the kind one 
does not see often, large magenta flowers 
with white inside, tulip shape, gorgeous is 
the word nearest to expressing it. I do not 


know just what variety it is. It is from 
this one I have plants from seed. I have 
two about five years old; however, neither 


have bloomed as yet. 

When seed ripened in the Fall I planted 
in a flower pot, took it in the house and 
watered it the same as my other plants. 
Growth did not appear until late Spring. 
In fact kept popping up in this pot all 
during the Summer (I put the pot out-of- 
doors in the Summer). By Fall there were 
many small plants, and these I trans- 
planted to smaller pots and again took in 
the house for the Winter. Seven lived 
until the following Spring; I then planted 


them in the garden where only two sur- 
vived and are still growing. These two 
trees, the same age, are not the same 
height. One is fully three feet, the other 


not quite two, but both very healthy plants 
and I hope the larger will bloom this year. 

Each Fall I plant seed. This last Fall 
instead of taking them indoors I planted 
them in the garden in early September and 
covered with a fruit jar, in a sheltered 
place and with some leaves around, I can 
see they are alive, and I believe this is 
really the better way, for I lose many dur- 
ing the Winter in the house, possibly due 
to the nature of the bush, resting in the 


Winter. In the future I will transplant 
out-of-doors, in the ground, under glass 
cover. 


Fiora C. Watters, (N 








TIGRIDIA BULBS 


Doz. $1.50 | . 
$12.00 5 Prepaid 
List a Floral Gems 


sone Floral Co., ccontemnnde @r. 


Al quality, 3 colors. 
. gf 





DAHLIAS 


Wholesale Prices for All 


K. Violet Wonder... $.95 OS a $.85 
Mrs. “Alfred B. Seal 1.95 SE er 75 
Paul Revere ...... .90 Ida Perkins . 65 
eee 90 Boy Scout 75 


FREE CATALOGUE 
The Seven Acres—Stoneham, Mass. 














The Glad Guide 


This little booklet is an effort to guide the flower 
lover to a better appreciation of the Gladiolus. It con- 
tains their history, culture, and many useful facts, also 
an attempt to describe only those varieties of proved 
merit for the home garden, FREE. 


THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Creston, lowa 








—& 
100 Mertensia Virginica $8 00 
Virginis Bluebells ’ 
Our 1932 catalogue of Hardy Wild Flowers, 
Laurels, Evergreens, Azaleas, and Rhodo- 
dendrons will be sent on request. 
L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Box 122, Exeter, N. H. 











Oregon Grown Gladioli 


Send your name and address and receive 
our price list. 


COLEMAN GARDENS 
Box 524 Multnomah, Oregon 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


Nursery stock formerly owned by the 
Farquhar Nurseries, famous for fifty 
years, offered at absolute liquidation sale. 
Circumstances have made it necessary to sell all 
lant material formerly owned by the Farquhar 
Nurseries, immediately Dedham Nurseries, Inc., 
has been formed for that purpose 

All the stock is the genuine Farquhar quality and 
reflects the experience gained during fifty years 
of painstaking effort 
The collection of Azaleas_ is 


large, there are 


plenty of Rhododendrons, Evergreens, Trees and 
Shrubs, Perennials in great variety, and a long 
list of fine Rock Garden subjects Also many 
large specimen Evergreens and scarce plants 
We wish to sell it all by July lst, so we are 
offering it at extremely low prices Customers 
placing orders, accompanied by cash, before 
April lst, may select additional plants to the 
value of 10% of the order. These will be shipped 
at the same time without charge. 
Send for full list. 

DEDHAM NURSERIES, INC., 


Dedham, Mass. 
Telephone Dedham 0600 














STEWART MARKER 
VARIETY-NAME The most practical 


marker for the home 
basleRixnese gardener as wel 1 as 
the commercial grower. 
Easily read from a standing 
position. As a permanent marker it will last for 
years. Put name on with china marking crayon. 
Name may be removed with a polishing material. 
Name plate will not lose off—it is %x4% in. 
Stake is of heavy galvanized wire—15 in. high. 
And it is low in price. 


Per 10 50 100 

$.80 $1.75 $3.00 $5.00 

. BLUE 
RIBBON 
Quality 


Gladiolus Show Won 
for the largest. most complete, 
comprehensive assortment of Gladiolus of all types 
and varieties; the largest number and greatest di- 
versity of varieties including the best collection of the 
new and rare varieties; 5 the Best Quality of Bloom and 
most artistically arranged 
Assorted A Quality Bulbs—$2.90 Prepaid 
taloa Free, on Roane. 
CARSON R. STEWART ° BURG HILL, OHIO 








It will not neeoh 


a 


(Patent Pending) 


My Display at the National 
the Blue Ribbon, 
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PLANTABBS made 
this improvement 


possible, 


USE PLANTABBS ON ALL HOUSE PLANTS, 
WINDOW BOXES, FLOWERS and VEGETABLES. 
New, quick-acting, water soluble plant food and 
fertilizer. One Plantabb contains as much nourish- 
ment as many ounces of high-priced commercial 
fertilizer.—Odorless, clean, easy to use, action quick 
and positive. Directions with every package.—3 
sizes: 25c, 50c and $1.00 Postpaid.—Catalog of 
Hardy Plants, Trees, Roses, Seeds, ete. Free. 


=> Plantabbs 


ODORLESS PLANT FOOD TABLETS 
‘“‘We Landscape the Better Homes’’ 


Nurserymen F. W. BROW NURSERIES Landscape 
Seedsmen ROSE HILL, N. Y. Architects 








DOI Hl AR Six for $5. Prepaid. 
1 No. 4 Schwabengirl 
20 No. 2 Pfitzers Triumph 
GLAD 15 No. 1 Charles Dickens 
20 No. 
SPECI S 1 No. 1 Mexican Fire Opal 
10 No. 3 Loyalty : 


1 Belinde 
S. KELLETT, Grant Pass, Ore. 


No. 3 Salbachs Pink 











CHOICE WILD FLOWwEeSS 


2 Hepaticas, 4 Violets, 3 Red Trilliums, 
jab in-the-Pulpit, 3 Bishop’s 
Cap, 2 Dutechman’s Breeches, 3 
False Solomon's Seal. 
$3.00 F. 0. B. $3.25 Prepaid 
Other wild flowers, peren- 
nials, evergreens, shrubbery. 
Catalog free. Cash discount 
on early orders, 
WAKE ROBIN FARM 
W.H. Wood Indiana, Pa. 















Catawbiense 3 ft. $2.70; 
maximum 4 ft. $1.00; Kal- 
Azaleas 5 ft. $1.00; 


Rhododendron 
R hodode ndron 
mias 4 ft. $1.00; 


Colorado Blue Sprue e 3 ft. $5.00; Norway 
Spruce 3 ft. $3.00; Carolina hemlock 3 ft. 
$1.25 per plant. Order early from 


advertisement. 


Nature’s Nurseries 
Deepgap, N. C. 








150-Mixed Glad Bulbs for-$1.00 


inches in diameter. Over 300 varie- 
mixture. Prices F.O.B. Toledo, 
Pay the postage when you receive the bulbs. 

Our big price list now ready listing named varie- 
ties of bulbs at 2c each up, labeled and prepaid. 


Sizes run 1 to 2 i 
ties grown in this 


Ohio. 





















Drop us a card 
LeGRON FLORAL CO. 
124 Amherst Drive, Toledo, Ohio 

& and!Power Mower 
f For , > Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 
=e lows, Seeds, Cultivates, Mows Lawns & Hay 
Nal A nea Twin Engine- Belt Jobs-W alk & Ride 
Ys ty SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
. jae ee New Improved Mi) Minneapolis, “Minn 
a inn ,OHS inn 
CRISS WALSH TRACTOR CO. Seis”rsictts. At 
Gl d : 
BULBS blooming size, all labeled 
5 in at least 10 varieties for $2, pre- 
paid. Liberal count, quality guaran- 
teed Oregon grown bulbs in varieties 
that will make any garden shine. Order 
at once. Shipped:as orders received. 
A postal brings our list 
200 


varieties priced to 


you) 


D. H. UPJOHN, 


SALEM, OREGON 


(Over leading 


please 
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SCORING FLOWERS 
The Virginia reader should write for 
Department of Agriculture circular No. 62, 
“Horticultural Exhibitions and Garden 
Competitions.” 
JOSEPH SCHMIDT, 


IN JUDGING 


(Va. ) 


OWN-ROOT ROSES 

In answer to Albion Stinchfield in Dec., 
1931, FLOWER GRowER, asking for varieties 
of Roses incapable of propagating by the 
Own Root process. The contribution in the 
October number was not taken from the 
writer’s experience but from the experience 
of other rose authorities. 


In “Roses and How to Grow Them,” 
(from the Garden Library, published by 
Doubleday Page & Co.), the statement is 
made: 

“Many fine varieties are utterly worthless 
unless budded, such as Viscountess Folkes- 
stone, and Reine Marie Henriette.” 


No man in America has given more at- 
tention to the blooming habits of Roses 
than Capt. George C. Thomas, Jr. In his 
great garden near Philadelphia, and again 
on grounds near Los Angeles, he has tried 
out many varieties on their own roots and 
on various stocks with the following con- 
clusions: 

Own Root Facts: A great many Roses can 
be propagated successfully as own root plants. 
Some do as well thus grown as by any other 
method: a few are claimed to do. better. 
Some Roses will fail when grown on their own 


roots. Practically all types of hardy climbers 
do well on their own roots. 
Budded Facts: <A great many Roses may be 


Some 
anv 

sn- 
will 


successfully propagated by budding. 


Roses will do better thus grown than bv 
other method. And certain stocks are 
perior for certain varieties. No Rose 
fail when budded. 

From his careful article in the 
American Rose Annual, Capt. Thomas says: 
“A great many very beautiful weak-growing 
varieties fail on their own roots. ‘A num- 
her of Roses do not root well, and are thus 
difficult to inerease by cuttings.” 

After all we, as an American people, are 
impatient in the growing of things. We 
want our plants to give the best of satis- 
faction in the shortest possible time. In 
the rose world if we take a Rose, on its 
own roots, that is a weak sister in the 
forming of roots. it is apt to make a poor 
struggling growth. even given a good soil 
to develop in. But given an understock 
with many fibrous roots to start with, it 
is bound to provide the owner with a plant 
that will amount to something. Granted. 


1922 


of course, that the plant is given good 
care during its development. 
PLANT, FOR IDENTIFICATION 
Answering Mrs. W. G. _ Dillahunt, 


(Minn.) : 

The plant illustrated is a Marica or Fan 
Lily. 

Start new ones from “fans” that grow 
at top of blossom stalk when they have 
grown four leaves. When through bloom- 
ing and “fans’’ have grown proper size for 


starting, remove stalk, as another stalk will 
grow, when it is ready to bloom again. 
IT have one which bears blossoms with 


cream lower petals, and upper ones striped 
with blue. 


Plant does best to remove all “fans” 
that start on plant. 
Mrs. J. J. StrrRicKLAND, (Penn.) 





SPECIAL OFFERING 


DAHLIA PLANTS 


Pot Grown Plants True to Name 


ref Zenlin 

Gold Imperial, $1.00 Each 
— ne ‘ \ Collection, All Six 
Monmouth Champion 

Thos. A. Edison, $5.00 


Ida Perkins Free With Every Spilection. 
YORK POTTERY GARDEN, YOR A. 


March, 1 





World’s Choicest 
NEW AND RARE PLANTS 
illustrated Catalog Free 


NEW THOMSEN 
BLUE SPRUCE art 


2 fort 35. 


own new marvelous introduction 
Bluest color ever seen. 
while they last. 


baa 8-12 in. § 







3-6 in. grofts 
S yeor roots 


this y 
Su) 


Our 
Never offered before. 
limited. Order NOW 


New Red Flowering eatin ty 
Scarlet Delphinium. Calif. 
Hybrid Delphinium. Blue, 
Delphinium Seeds in above ! 
New Poppy Olympia. Only 

Azalea mollis, 5-10 in. 1 Azalea, pink 1 ft. 
Rhododendron, pink, red & purple, 1-1% ft 
New Beauty Bush Charming pink, 1-1%% ft 
Japanese Magnolia, Soulangeana, 6-10 in.. 
New Jap. Bloodleaved Maple, 8-12 in..... 


New Hardy Butterfly Bush. Very r 
Worth $1.50. With all Orders over $' 


iS 
Me Cocco Crw ie 











4 Choice Peonies and 1 Bleeding Heart..... { 
12 Hardy Perennials. Choice varieties.... 
12 Rock Garden Plants. Choice selection..... 


5 Rare Rock Garden Jap. Yews and Juniper 
10 Sedum. Hen and Chickens. All different 


Add 20c for Postage and Packing 
THOMSEN NURSERY CO., Mansfield, 








NEW and RARE SHRUBS 
BERRIED PLANTS 
AZALEAS 
Write for Price List 


LE-MAC NURSERIES 
Hampton Virgini. 











March Special! 


Ohio State—One of Mrs. Austin’s 
glads, pleasing light pink, lighter 
and deeper on edges of petals ; 
60 days or less:—2 0. 1: 3 No. 
; 6 No. 6—Value $5. 10 for $4.00 
130 others on our list; ask for it, 
ELM HILL FARM 
R. C. Bellard, Wayland, Ohio 
‘“‘Home of Elm Hill Gladiolus’’ 


best 
in throat 
very early— 


2 No. 











MAINE GROWN DAHLIAS 


Marmion—yYellow; Esther Hunt—Orange; Sanhicans 
Monaith—tTyrian Rose Roycroft—Cinnamon Beyf— 
Beauty—Apricot Papillon—Old Ro@# shaded 


Elberon 
Gold. 
This collection of 6 famous exhibition Dahlias sent 


postpaid for $1.65. I grow only the best prize-win- 
ning varieties. Tubers low priced. Catalog free. 


LOMBARDS DAHLIA GARDENS, 
Saco, Me. 








Garden-lovers and Garden-makers, who in this year 
are desirous of cortributing to their family budget 
are representing EDDY GARDEN SERVICE, horti 
cultural specialists, to a discriminating clientele ir 
their own communities, distributing highest quality 
plant materials. Complete folio of accurate co‘or 
plates permits easy sales. Your request for details 
will bring you an interesting, pleasurable and pvrofit- 
able proposition. Free catalogues, 


EDDY GARDEN SERVICE, PARADISE, PA. 











Gladiolus 20c Sale 


for March only. Each $1.20 worth for 80c 


Read the special offer listed below—Postpa 
Large Medi 
AMeasr0s, WHE <.cccccccccvccces 2 for .60 or 4 for 
Baelinds, YEOW .cccccccccccveses 10 for .60 or 20 for. 
Bright Wings, lavender.......... 2 for .60 or 4 for. 
Pfitzer Triumph, red............. 8 for .60 or 16 for 
Farmer Wife, white...........+. 2 for .60 or 4 for. 
Golden Dream, yellow........... 12 for .60 or 25 for 
1G0R DOUGINS, FOB... csccccsceccs 12 for .60 or 25 for 
Gay Hussar, orange..........+-.++ 8 for .60 or 16 for 
PERUMOTE, TRON onc cccccastecces 5 for .60 or 10 for 
Dr. Bemmett, red...cccccccccccce 12 for .60 or 25 for 
Mrs. Von Konynenburg, blue.... 10 for .60 or 20 for. 
,- CO Mid dco cessecveeones 15 for .60 or 30 for .f 
Mission Bells, orange............ 10 for .60 or 20 for 
Tee ee. I, PS gs vnc ct ee ses 12 for .60 or 25 for 
Gen. Kuroki, striking............ 12 for .60 or 25 for 
Not more than four sets of each size of & 
variety to a customer. Buy one 60-cent itel-- 


receive the duplicate of each item you purchas 


for only 20 cents. Save over half on the sé 
ond set. Each $1.20 for enly 80c. 

Complete price list describing 
sent free upon request. 


Leonard C. Larson, Grower 
1189 Greeley Portland, Orego 


each 


varietf 















8@6s5 — a 











ponditioner and a 


Price 
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ra RARE IRISES 


». wonderful opportunity! Here are offered for the first 
e the marvelous Louisiana Species, Giganticoerulea, 
p In its native swamps Giganticoerulea is sometimes 
fina over seven feet high! Hardy, easy culture, for pools 
garden. Collection ‘‘A’’ is a wonderful bargain of the 
st Bearded Iris. April delivery for Beardless; Cash with 
Catalogue on request. Order now; stock limited. 
LECTION ‘‘A’’ $9.50 Giganticoerulea 5 ft. 


wenal velvety red $1.50 light blue Native $4.00 
lelight fine blend 1.25 Giganti, alba white 7.50 
artier pure white 1.00 Vinicolor wine red 3.00 


Fourchiana purple 5.00 


apersmith copper red 1.00 Chrysophoenicia red 4.00 

ly Madison blend 2.25 Elephantina ivory 5.00 

God fine brown 1.00 Ec brick we a 
i ermesinia claret i 

rey and Bold 1.50 — Fulvala red purple -50 

‘ ; D Williamson blue .50 

fine tall white 1.50 Aureau yellow spur. 1.50 

an King Fall bloom .75 Ochroleuca ivory 1.00 

——— Cristata -50 

delivery. $12.75 Verna 75 


ROYAL IRIS GARDENS 


- Nicholls, Jr., Prop. Camillus, N. Y. 


Gladiolus Book Free 


Send for my new 36-page GLADI- 
OLUS BOOK describing 187 beauti- 
ful varieties, many new. Tells how 








to grow. 45 illustrations. It’s 
free! 
HOWARD M. GILLET, 
Gladiolus Specialist 
Box F New Lebanon, N. Y. 








RHODOGRO 


possible for you to grow beautiful Rhododen- 
ron, Azalea and other sour soil plants even in heavy 
ay and limestone soils. RHODOGRO is both a soil 
fertilizer, containing just what Rhodo- 
endron, Azalea, Kalmia, Andromeda and other plants 
* that nature require. 

Vrite for further information on RHODOGRO and how 
» grow Rhododendron and Azalea—also our New Low 
List on a complete line of Nursery Stock. 

TITUS NURSERY CO., Waynesboro, Virginia. 


fakes it 














‘yw RARE IRISES 
,> a‘ 1200 Varieties 
v 


Siberians, Crested Iris, 
warfs, Pogocyclus Hybrids, Rege- 
lias, Spurias, Tall Bearded Iris. 


Write for Catalog. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


apanese, 








































aded ° 
- Box N Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 
sent 
win- 
— 1 12 Varieties of choice Rock Garden Seeds. Each 
7 packet imprinted with full description of plant and 
wear cultural directions. Slip a Dollar Bill into an en- 
eae velope and mail to us with your name and receive 
eae this ‘‘$2.10 value postage paid by return mail.” 
le it CURT UNVERHAU, Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 
lality | 
co‘or 
etails 
fit a. “cé 29 
- Delphinium “Dreams of Beauty 
DA. HYBRID SEEDLINGS—15 for $1.00—100 for $6.00 
Postpaid. Will bloom this year. Probably the 
— largest, most ideal, hardy, disease resistant and 
a *| best suited to American climate strain ever pro- 
duced, (A Diener production.) Single and double 
blooms of livest iridescent colors, from palest blue 
e to deepest indigo. Many with pink fillings. Satis- 
facion guaranteed. Send for list of other perennials. 
80c HEREFORD’S GARDENS, OAKFORD, ILL. 
stpa 
Medi 
for ALEXANDER GARDEN RAISERS 
} for. . m 
} for The Handiest, Most Efficient and 
food lightest Draft Garden Tools 
) if . 
) for Write for LEAFLET showing the 
: for SEVEN OPERATIONS _ necessary 
) , in preparing SEED BED, 
‘ for TRENCHING OUT, COVER- 
5 for SEED, and CULTI- 
) for .! NG _ al inds of 
) for . RDEWN CROPS as 
) for one w th these 
> for The TOOLS 
5 for .6 Double Edged 
. Biade Does the 
e of 4 Business 
ite1-- They are 100% 
irchas4 EFFICIENT and 
he s¢ ery EASY to OP- 
ERATE and if after 
| TEN DAYS’ use ° thev 
variet! | fail to PLEASE, buyer 
;} may return to seller and 
get MONEY back. 
We want local agents. 
wer Write for new low prices. 
reco Alexander Manufacturing Co., /nc. 








AMES, IOWA, U. S. A. 
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MASTADON EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY 

Answering J. C. Hudson, (Me.): 

After several years’ experience I am dis- 
carding Mastadon Everbearing Strawberry. 
It is a good berry both as. to yield and 
quality, but do not believe it will ever 
be a commercial success. A few plants in 
the home garden as a novelty are worth 
while and gives you a chance to brag to 
your neighbors that you picked strawberries 
in October or even November. Not apt 
to be much good during dry hot weather 
of Summer, but will do quite well if the 


Summer is wet and cloudy. Pick off the 
early blossoms that appear at the time 


other varieties bloom if you want best re- 
sults for late Summer and Fall. 


FRANK B. HEADLEY, (Ohio) 





PROPAGATING HOYA 

Answering Mrs. Eugene Eck, 
in the August issue: 

The Hoya cannot be propagated by a leaf 
only, as there is nothing about the leaf 
or its stem that can ever grow, though it 
may live indefinitely. There was the joint, 
or a part of it, at the base of the leaf in- 
cluded in the cutting. and it was from this 
joint that new growth was made. Better 
to use the whole joint. with the stem down 
nearly to the leaf below, as the stem roots 
readily, and these additional roots add 
much to the strength of the young plant. 
The cuttings should be made at the end 
of Winter, just before new growth is ready 
to begin. 


(Penna.), 


AUTEN, (Mo.) 


Bens. A. 


SULPHUR FOR HOLLYHOCK RUST 


G. C. Haskell (N. Y.) will find that 
dusting sulphur, (not the ordinary flowers 


of sulphur. but the specially prepared 
dusting sulphur) will prevent rust on 
Hollvhocks. Begin putting the sulphur 
on with a dust gun when plants are about 
a foot high and dust occasionally, shoot- 
ing the dust up underneath the leaves. 
Wma. Grant SmitTH; (Ind.) 

FERN TROUBLE 

Answering Mrs. J. P. M.: 
Your fern is doubtless infested by fern 


scale. If so, the scale can be destroyed by 
lemon oil, such as is sold by some seedsmen 
and florists’ supply houses. used according 
to direction on the package; or whale oil 
soap will usually kill it. If the scale is 
not too numerous they may be carefully 
brushed loose with an old tooth brush, care 
being used not to injure the leaves, and 
then washed in strong soapsuds. I have re- 
moved them in this way. 

FLOYD BRALLIAR, 


(Tenn. ) 


ANNUAL FLOWERS FOR 

Answering M. 
October issue: 

Annuals for partial shade are particu- 
larly lovely. If vou want the best vine, it 
is the Morning Glory. For taller annual, 


PARTIAL SHADE 


James, (N. J.), in the 


any of the numerous Nicotianas and An- 
nual Lupins, Balsams, Cynoelossum Ama- 
hile (the Chinese Forget-Me-Not) and Ni- 


vella, are not quite as tall, and Gypsophila 
mirabilis for the edging. The double 
Inglish Daisy or Pansies may be used as 
annuals, 


MoTHER BEE, (Vt.) 








SEABROOK NURSERIES 
GLADIOLUS 


Seabrook, New Hampshire 


Variety Per 100 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 
Amie Laerte .cccccecescvcce hee 2.40 2.00 1.60 
Pe GED” £06666% 00re0666's 8.00 6.00 .... 3.00 
COPMROM TVAVR cccccccccccsce 2.40 Lt. Bee eons 
Crimson GOW .ccccceccccsce 2.00 1.60 1.25 .... 
Dr. F. EB. Bemnott.....sccce 3.00 2.00 1.50 1.00 
EB. ©, ParringtO®....ccccccees 16.00 12.00 9.00 7.00 
BED cé0serecccdccocviere 2.25 1.75 1.40 1.20 
Golden Dream .........+.+. 4.00 3.00 1.00 
DEE §60.800560008000000 3.00 2.00 1.50 1.00 
Det EL nn'0.00.0:6.0:0.00:000'6 i 1.50 1.25 .75 
ee, Ue Ms IB. wc ccccece 3.00 2.40 1.80 . 
Pr, Be SPEOBR sc cccccceses 2.40 1.80 1.50 1.20 
DY SED b54.0.c0c0¥00000 chee 2.40 1.80 1.20 
CEE bneobsnecesc00.cone6e0 00 2.40 1.60 1.20 
Searlet Princeps............. 2.50 1.80 1.50 1.00 
EE — wa.6000 6050000800004 2.00 1.50 1.00 .75 

Above prices are prepaid. 25 at 100 rate, 10 at 1/9 
of 100 price. For larger quantities, we will give much 
better prices. Write for special quotations. For other 


varieties, send for Spring Catalog 














IBLOOM, THE GLAD WITH THE 

TEA-ROSE ODOR, and hundreds 
of -others of the best Gladiolus, in our 
1932 Catalog, “A HOBBY THAT 
GREW”. Write for your copy today. 
Special prices on wholesale quantities of 
standard varieties. _LACONA GARDENS, 
Lacona, New York. 








A BENT STORY 


Free for the asking. 


It will improve your Lawn and cost nothing. 


SEASIDE BENT CO. 
115 BROAD ST., N. Y. CITY. 








BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 
EBERLING'S GLADIOLU 
CORN BELT GROWN 
Be Thrifty! How? 


Get my new price list now. Sent free Ly 
return mail upon request. Thank you. 








J. H. Heberling, Easton, Ill., U. S. A. 
If You Want 


we Finest” DAHLIAS 


Send for our catalog 


SOMERHOUSEN DAHLIA GARDENS 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 











GENTIANA SINO-ORNATA 
Sensational Thibetan Alpine 
gan ng plants, $6.00; 100 for $11.00; 500 for 
$45.00. 
Exquisite colour photograph, 15 cents. 
Also rare Alpine Seeds, 2000 varieties—Lists free. 
Remit International Money Order. 
Rev. F. G. H. ANDERSON, F. R. H. S. 
Glenn Hall, Leicester, England. 








PUDOR'S 100 Page GARDEN 
GUIDE and SEED CATALOG 


Unlike any other Amer- 
ican or English Plant 
and Seed Catalog. 
Handsome Full Page 
Color _Itttustrations, 
painted from life by 
a famous English artist. 
Mailed post-paid for 
20 cts. In stamps or 
coin (not check). RE- 
FUNDED on your first 
order. 

FRESH yo 
MANY RARE NOVEL- 
TIES NOW READY. 
Our Specialties: Amer- 
ica and England's finest 
Delphinium Strains. 





“Prize Winner.”’ 


Pudor’s famous 
Delphinium Strain. 
Wins prizes at all the leading flower shows. 


Iris: German, Spanish, Dutch and English. 
Long Spurred Aquilegias, Lupines, Dahlias, Ger- 
beras, Tigridias, Newest Montbretia Hybrids, 


Alpine Seeds and Plants. 


PUDOR'S INC., Puyallup, Wash. 


Plant, Bulb and Seed Growers and Importers 
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Our New enlarged Catalog shows over 90 
different items in color. We can supply 
over 100 different kinds of fish and over 
200 varieties of Aquatic plants and lilies. 
Send for a free copy today. Address 
BELDT’S AQUARIUM 

2142 Crescent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
P. S.—Include Special one red, one 
white and one blue water lily postpaid 
in U. S. only $3.00. 

















“Harveys Baby Rhododendrons” 


We specialize in the three Native American 
Species, the Maximum (Rosebay) Catawbiense and 
QGarolinianum, marketing them in their ‘infancy’ 


at moderate cost, bringing within the 
flower lovers these wonderful evergreens, 
Write for further information and list. 
RHODODENDRON GARDENS 
Catonsville, Md. 


reach of all 














Garden Digest 


—the ‘‘garden magazine of all gar- 
den magazines’’—because it con- 
denses helpful suggestions and arti- 
cles of lasting value from scores of 
other magazines—books and bulle- 
tins. Garden Digest is your private 
secretary—always watching for the 
best ideas on home-place improve- 
ment. Sample 10 cents, One 
year’s subscription, $1.00. Gar- 
den Digest, 217 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York. 


Garde nD gest 








Dahlia Plants of Quality 


Please do not confuse these First Class Dahlias with 
inferior stock sometimes offered. 
The following 12 plants for $5.75. Worth $12.00. 
Chemar’s Eureka, Harry Mayer, Jersey Beauty, Regal, 
Fort Monmouth, Jane Cowl, King Midas, Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Frank Miller, Jersey Beacon, Margaret W. Wilson, 
Treasure Island. 
Order at once. Add 25c Postage. 
Shipments will be made at planting time. 


A. MUELLER DAHLIA GARDENS 
P. 0. Box 72 Passaic, N. J. 








© LaABARS’ 


RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
Largest growers of America’s most 
beautiful native shrubs. 4 nurser- 
ies. 1000 acres. Ask for catalog. 


BOX N STROUDSBURG, PA. 














NEW LOUISIANA IRIS 


For your garden—F or your pool, 
Special collections $3.50 up. 
Free Catalogs. Free artis 
Water Gardening, Aquaria, 
Vivaria, ete. 


Southern Biological Supply Co., Inc. 





Dept. 
517 Decatur St., New Orleans, La. 








BEAUTY BUSH 3 fer 
Shrub, im- $1.25 


Bears beau- 
graceful 


Handsome, new 
mensely popular. 
tiful pink flowers on = slender 
branches. Strong, vigorous bushes, 50c¢ 
each; 3 for $1.25, postpaid. Catalog Free. 
49th Year. 


FRAGARIA NURSERIES, Box 278, Pulaski, N. Y. 








Fragrant Gladiolus 


NEW! RARE! 
You may now have fragrant Gladiolus in your 
summer garden. Our 1932 catalog will offer one 


variety with a delicate sweet fragrance unlike the 
odor from any other flower. A strong grower with 
large saffron pink flowers. 

Supply is limited and will be applied on_ first 
orders received at $2.00 each or 3 bulbs for $5.00. 


Bill’s Best Bargain for 1932 
20 large size bulbs all different and labeled, in- 
cluding Betty Joy, Break O’ Day, Gladdie Boy, 
Opalescent and others equally as fine. Total retail 
catalog value $1.70 
1 set Bill's Best Bargain $1.00 
3 sets $2.50 


Order at once and ask for our new catalog. 


BILL’S GLAD FARMS. INC., Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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TWENTY-FIVE GOOD GI 
C. Sechrist, 


ADS 


Answering 8. (Penna.), in 
January issue: 

The following list of inexpensive Glads, 
grown in my own garden, will conform 
favorably to his wishes and will produce 
colorful blooms rarely seen in_ private 
gardens. 

America, 
Carmelita, 
Diener’s 


Eberius, Bengal Tiger, 
Crimson Glow, Desdemona, 
American Beauty, Dr. F. E. 
Bennett, Golden Measure, J. A. Carbone, 
London Smoke, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mrs. Leon 
Douglass, Mrs. F. OC. Peters, Mrs. H. E. 
Bothin, Mrs. J. K. Armsby, Mrs. Richard 
Lohrman, Mrs. Truxton Beale, Purple 
Glory, Richard Diener, Rose Ash, Scarlet 
Wonder, Spirit of St. Louis, Veilchenblau, 
H. Phipps. 


Anna 


|: ee 


GEORGE, (Ohio) 


LILACS FAIL TO BLOOM 
Answering Aubrey Peart, (N. J.): 


Although I have never known exactly 
why Lilacs fail to bloom, my experience 


with them has been this: 

When you get your root, if it is from 
root runners, it is perhaps only a year 
or two old. It will establish itself first and 
then take its own time in blooming. 

Ten years ago I got three roots from 
clumps brought from Iowa forty years ago. 
I tried to dig only roots with growths that 
had bloomed. The ground was frozen and 
the last one was dug from the outer edge 
of a clump. The large ones I planted on 
the west side of the yard, the small one and 
a white one on the east. The house faces 
south so each has equal sun. The white 


one made buds the first year which I 
pinched out. It has bloomed ever since. 
The two at the west bloomed the third 
year, and have continued to blossom 
regularly since. 

The small one is now only as high as 


my head and has never bloomed. 


Last Spring I dug a large hole, put 
manure in it and lifted the Lilac into it. 
It was only moved four feet and will be 
watched two years more. If it fails to 
bloom then, out it comes for good. 

Plants that have already bloomed can 
now be bought from nurseries for fifty or 


seventy-five cents. 
If grafting is successfully done and good 
growth results, the grafts should bloom 
the second year. All will depend on the 
age of the wood used. 
Mrs. A. MEASURES, 


JOSEPH (Colo. ) 


CHRYSANTHEMUM BLOOMS IN 
Answering H. H. S., (Ga.): 
Isn’t your early yellow Chrysanthemum. 

Glory of Seven Oaks? The plant was highly 
advertised some years ago, and is decidedly 


JUNE 


well worth growing. It blooms early and 
continues to bloom all the Fall. 
MoTHER BEE, ( Vt.) 
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AT NEW THRIFT PRICES 


50 bulbs ome inch and larger for $1.00 
These will produce an abundance of bloom 
and a well balanced mixture of colors. 
Send for my new illustrated book describing 
over 200 varieties. It is FREE! 


NATHAN VAN DE CAR 
124 Strong Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


March, 








“LILIUM SULPHUREUM 


Rare and beautiful Burmese Lily. Large, fragrant trum- 
pets, sulfur- alow August blooming. Flowering size 
$1.00 ea., $10.00 doz., larger $1.25 ea. $12.50 doz. 
6 bulbs at doz. rate. JLilium Amabile, brilliant red, 
50c ea. $5.00 doz. Lilium Pardalinum, Leopard Lily, 
25c ea. $2.50 doz. Lilium Tigrinum, showy Tiger Lily, 
15c ea. $1.50 doz All bulbs blooming size. Minimum 
Order $1.00. Post Paid. 25% extra count for orders 
received before March 15, 1932. YEREX LILY GAR- 
DENS, Oregon grown Lilies, Tigard, Ore. 








A REAL GIFT 


The first orders with cash of $15.00 or more will 
receive 1 Blue Triumphator or Blue Danube; others 
will receive my choice of Bill Sowden, Frederick 
Christ, Mammoth White Mother Machree, Marrocco, 
Loyalty, etc., blooming sizes. Full details in my 
price list. 
MY PRICES 
A. A. FLYNN, 





WELL ? ? 
1015 N. 


ee??? 
15th St.. Salem, Oregon 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS—30 Best Varieties 
Prices down where they belong. Dunlups at $3 per 
1000, 5000 at $2.75, 10,000 at $2.50; Premiers at $4; 
100 Mastodon for $1.25 postpaid. All kinds of seeds 
and nursery stock, shrubs and evergreens. 20 Spirea, 
V.H., for $1. 8 Evergreens, 4 kinds, all 12 in. for 
$1. Postpaid. Free list. Write us before you buy. 


THE ALLEGAN SEED AND NURSERY CoO. 
Box E, Allegan, Mich. 








Get your plants from the world’s 
i i most famous gardens. Many years hu 
Wwe of development by the Johnson J \V 
family (the late A. L. Johnson head- 
ing) and myself have brought this 4 


wt stock to the highest pinnacle of {0 
* perfection. oY 

ght Marliac Trio, white, pink, yellow C 

(3 wonderful, hardy plants), $3.00 

post paid. 
Get pair of my mammoth Tropical Star Lilies. 
Very "nae blooming, fragrant as a rose, fine for 
cutting. Plant close together—1 pink, 1 blue or 1 


purple, 1 rose. Either pair, $4.00 postpaid. 

Order early for supply limited on these. Get FREE 
catalog now. IL. B. Water Gardens, 6341 Cherry S8t., 
Box C, Long Beach, Calif. 


Carl Crystal, Successor to A. L. Johnson 


PRIMROSES Wer; 


All Colors — Hellebore Niger (Christmas Rose), 
Choice Hardy Alpines and Perennials. Send for 
circular. 


NEVILL PRIMROSE FARM 
Poulsbo, Wash. 











Huntington’s 1932 Catalogue 


Again leads in -¥ the finest 
alpine, perennial, and annual seeds, 
selected erennial bulbs, 
shrubs, and roses. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


plants, 








Irises and Peonies. 


Each year brings new form and new beauty in color 
combinations to our Iris garden. The blooming season 
is being extended. Pumillas and Intermediates now 
are showing marked improvement in size and purity 
of color tones. Wise gardeners will make early reser- 
vations for choice new sorts. 

Get our list. 


H. M. HILL, Lafontaine, Kans. 























UARANTEED ROSE BUSHES- 
Regularly sell for $7. Choice 
of 16 varieties: Talisman, Los 
Angeles, Mrs. Aaron Ward, 
etc., 2 yr., fleld grown. indi- 
vidually wrapped and tagged. 
Limited offer, Write for bargain catalog No. 221. 
GLENDALE DISTRIBUTING CO. 
7015 Cooper Ave. (Est. 1921) Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Learnto bea— 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Big fees; pleasant health- 
work; a di 
uncrowded profession offer- 
ing remarkable opportuni- 
ties. Immediate income 
possible, many students 

more than pay for 
from fees earned while 
studying. Graduates are earn- 
ing $50 to $200 a week. The 
first step toward success is to 
write today for details. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Member National Home 
Study Council 


4 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, lows 
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micas EEE a §=§€69rPROPAGATING RHODODENDRONS AND HARDY 
: — AZALEAS 
S Answering Mrs. Daisy C. White: . 
A est Iris nm ants may | luced f (in bud) 
> 1ese plants may be produced from 
: 4 neg ai 
00 Sonsidered in the balance of common sense seed, cuttings, and by layering. The last ; 6 for $5 Postpaid - 
’ , : ; , : Guaranteed arrive perfect condition 
om are listed in will be the best for Mrs. W hite. Select Seishin din HAE ae ect 
( 55 4 oO fate 4 
ing , a - —— oo ha — AZALEAS BLOOM THIS SPRING 
. C | down to the ground without detaching from s : ey 
A 2 : 6 Azaleas, 4 choice varieties 
/. n lris Lovers ata Os the plant. Select a point on the branch Poem te Maxweill (1) Red ia 
—_ The world’s most complete, interesting and Where there is last year’s growth, if possi- Hinodegiri (2) Red 
wal nforming treatise on the modern Iris. An ble; remove leaves and buds that may be 7 + se 7} oe. 
iris book of lasting value. near it; then cut one side slantingly for sina seccthe:. dikeeabinties 
1m- : : . - a leld grown, aray. ondertul roots 
size A copy to every Iris lover for the asking about an inch-and-a-half, to the center of Growing instructions included. 
lor. the branch. Bend the branch so that this 65 Westenié. Chock a Money Onder 
red, . . . a : a i. oe . westhenl : stpaid. ) ‘ 
inch-and-a-half “tongue” will be vertica 
ay. Schreiner's lris Gardens : ice A : : HOWARD E. ANDREWS & CO., INC. 
am ; ; 1. Mi when lowered to a position below the sur Established 1919 
ders Box 203, Riverview Station, St. Paul, Minn. = 6.0, of the ground. Cover with soil suitable RFD 13 Box 425 Seattle, Wash. 
al —— for Rhododendrons, so that the “tongue” 
= will be a couple of inches below the surface 
* and the tip of the branch will be six inches 
G E R A N I U M ~~ or so above the surface. This enables the Roses, Shrubs, Nursery Stock 
ne 7” prospective plant to receive nourishment Free Landscape Planning Service 
Let us send you a collection of 12 fine plants with through the uncut half while roots are Our new catalog of guaranteed stock is just out 
; soil on roots, postpaid for $1.00. Send for descrip- — . od +h lay Write for yours; it’s free 
} tive price list of different varieties and other flowers forming. It is best to leave such layers un- SPECIAL 31.60 BARGAINS postpaid in U. 8. 
: who 7 2298 ' Tg 303 , 2 Jap. arberry 18-24 in 1.00 
aw and plants. touched for two sé asons. The soil where {-}— , 4-7. 4 Pee 
WILSON BROS., Florists the roots are forming must be slightly in. $1.00 
RACCOON, IND. acid from leaf mold or peat moss. Alumi- HILL TOP ORCHARDS AND NURSERIES, 
Hartford, Mich. 
ies. num sulphate, cautiously added will assist 
has in producing and maintaining an acid soil. 





When the layer is put in place, it must be 






















































































































' . 
as 100 Gladiolus $1.00 anchored with — and ao Mrs. 100 Superb Gladioli $2.00 
Sure blooming young bulbs White might try all t — methods. ; Blooming size Bulbs, 1” os? labeled. Postpaid. Your 
8 Including 40 varieties, giant flowering types, pastel Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Calif.) yg & bea —leneng os p. oe ahha ial 
and orchid shades, smokies, lavender, blue, pinks, Sane enneEE pone ny Ady og og oo a ee 
= yellows, white. Post paid in U. S. Send for FORGET-ME-NOTS AND MIGNONETTES 7a pan — if . Phipps—Pink 
ist. if P elen Howard—Bu Mrs. P. W. Sisson—Pink 
rigyg ee Mrs. Martin Peterson, (N. The Aristocrat—Orange Cardinal Prince Red 
HOMER F. CHASE, Nashua, N. H. Dak.). January Seane: 50 Bulbs $1.00. Send for descriptive list 
, 2 é wu be F a a a MT. TABOR TERRACE GARDENS 
wo varieties 0 orget-me-nots ié S 1650 E. Yamhill Street Portland, Oregon 
, extra large flowers, are Dissitiflora and 
r ° 
EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER Ruth Fisher. ; 
WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow more Seeds of these are listed by many of 
and finer -vege ies, more ° - = 
and better fruit, the finest the leading seedsmen. Our 1932 Catalo 
Shrubs,’ hot house, methods, There is, I believe, no annual variety of £ 
— ate. All told by E. C. Vick ia 4 the true Forget-me-not (Myosotis) . roca | complete list of Dahlias, Shrubs, 
(ge anee a cneaner teen A fine annual with forget-me-not-like ock Garden ee etc. 
ie $ able, $1 a month it satished. flowers, introduced several years ago, and opy on request 
at publisher's risk. Garden now catalogued by most seedsmen, is Cyno- JACOB SCHULZ CO., Inc. 
folder free. THEO. AUDEL. 5 z.. ’ —_ 
q W. 23 St., NewYork. Dept. y-15  glossum Amabile. P. O. Box 646, Louisville, Ky. 
i If sown early as the ground can be pre- 
pared, this soon comes into bloom and will 
RY ‘Id last throughout the season if ae from 
Wi fF lower Seeds seeding, although it is well to make a sec- O 
—— Trillium, Satin Flower, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Erythro- ond sowing about June Ist. wn ental Shrubbery 
— nium, Green Dragon, Mariposa Tulip, together with In my garden, from which I sell cut pa Pe Mie ee freluding a 
’ Rare Violets, Fritillarys, Hardy Orchids, Northern flowers, I find these indispensable, as they Asalens, Mountain Laurel, Lauccthes, Hemlock and Red 
- ‘ac é uilies. ri ‘ Jnus See . ss Cc y ors é \ j 
7 ai aS ee a 2 a a oe are good either by themselves, or as a filler aah, Weis tee aur at ae +. 
wed in Oe iii 2 in bouquet with larger flowers. There is fF Sour asking. 
now | | — ey ee Te Me also a pink variety which I have not grown APPALACHIAN EVERGREEN CO., 
wood yet, but expect to try this season. Doeville, Tennessee 
ETHEL Mace, (Maine) 
ns. NATIVE ORCHIDS VIOLETS DAHLIA PLANTS N Gl I 
m RARE PERENNIALS Prize winners, . for $2.50 _enah. prety ©, Booty. : r ck Ss 
D ane Ow ronze ; race cor vender; 
Send for Catalog Mrs. I. D, Ver Warner, orchid; Queen of the Garden Extra high in quality; guaranteed true in 
Beautiful, yellow; Snowdrift, white; Our Dahlias name. Very moderate in price. 
PARAMOUNT GARDENS have won 142 prizes in five years. Write for price . P . 
: list of other varieties. My list of Gladiolus will surely interest 
I Plainfield, N. J. HIGHLAND GARDENS you. Just drop a card. 
4 2021 N. Fort Ave., Er t S. Clark. J Wind Cc 
Y. Springfield, Mo. nes ° ark, Jr., indsor, Conn. 
He ~ 
> . 
Middlebury Variety Gardens 
Our hardy perennials have lived and bloomed in all F 
climates from Canada to Florida. 
T Special Offer | 
6 Choice Delphinium : 
6 Pentstemon Barbatus, coral $2.00 : 
M. ail 6 Peach-leaved bell flower 
Send for price list. V A I 
health- Mrs. W. H. Wells, Middlebury, Vermont \ 60 R ETIES SEED 10¢ 
crit WITH CATALOG 
ortuni- oats your own og gg a nominal cost 
income asyliron Seeds, 10¢ VkKt. A very handsome 
itudents 43 WHY NOT 1.00 Jtaim-like plant. 
while reat yourself to some of the best, the lar and 
) earn- 16 most showy Glad existence to date. - P 5 COLORED CACTI FOR $1 
. The ‘FITZER’S So te 3 lar 15 Medium and Very attractive for table gardens. 
se ip to 5 Small. 43 in all. $1.00 Prepaid. ‘Two Two col- 10 Miniature, $1.00, 
~_ $1.90. Tale offer” not good after April 5th; 
ti 
SCHOOL “nd for yours today before I am sold out. DESERT PLANT CO. 
lome RALPH J. ROONEY 
Stati m ) 4 ot "ns as 
nes, lows 476 Delaware Avenue, Portland, Oregon atten. A. Bex 95, Ki Pasa, Terns 
a 
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Classified Advertising Section 








RATE {2!42c PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted, Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 











cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 

vertisements for this department must be in by the 

15th of the month. Cash with order. 

BULBS te 

TIGRIDIAS—Red and Yellow, $2.00 doz. $1.25 half 
dozen. English Iris—White, Dark Blue and Lavender, 
$1.00 dozen, Hyacinthus Candicans—25c each. $2.25 
dozen. Sheffield Bulb Farm, Burton, Wash. 


BULB BARGAINS. 12 Iris, 12 Tuberose, 6 Ismene Lily, 
6 Blackberry Lily, 3 Crinums, 3 Amaryllis, 12 Cannas, 
6 Tritoma, 8 varieties Extra good Dahlias or 20 varieties 


very fine exhibition Gladiolus 50c. Any 6 items $2.50 
prepaid. All large size blooming bulbs. VOLEN’S 
GARDENS, GARBER, OKLA. sl ee 
DOLLAR BARGAINS: Ten Varieties Amaryllidaceae; 
Five Crinums; 25 Iris; Twelve Cacti; 100 Gladiolus Los 
Angeles, Souvenir, Virginia or Mixed; 250 Mixed 
Anemones. Three items, $2.75. Holquist, Box 502, 
Pomona, Calif. _ a Z 
TIGRIDIA, MONTBRETIA, ~ TUBEROSES, 60c dozen. 
10 Different Pompon Dahlias $1.00 plus postage, Gladi- 


Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Kerr, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
4 Gloxinia bulbs: 6 White Day 

Perennials for $1.00. 
_Ohio. saan Sate 
addresses and 25 
bulb, blooms six 
very rare, 


olus, Dahliias. List. _ dD. W. 


DOLLAR BARGAINS. 
Lilies; 3 purple Lilacs; or 12 
Wright’s, North Lisbon, Carrollton, 


“FREE, for ten fine yard owners’ 
Mexican Lily 


cents (mailing charge) 

months, snow white, exceedingly | fragrant, 
Abilene Nursery, — Abilene, Texas.’ 
‘BULB SET—10 medium or 20, 
Glow, Laurie, Golden Dream, Orchid Lady, Longfellow, 
Cardinal Prince, Orchid, Douglas, Wm. Pfitzer, Helen 
Howard. BULBLET SET —100 each, Apricot Glow, Or- 
chid, Douglas, 50 each, Nuthall, Marmora, Queen _Bre- 
men, Golden Dream, Laurie, Wm. Pfitzer, Sisson, Koch, 
Orchid Lady, Hornberger, Frey, Peters, Helen Howard, 
Aubrun. Either set $1.25—both $2.25. Stock limited, 
order early. See ad in February issue. J. BRAUER, 
SIDNEY, N. Y. ¥ mes 4 se 


‘small each, , Apricot 








~ CACTUS in 


10 kinds, baby size, $1.00. ~ Cactus, 5 kinds, 
size, $1.00. Prepaid. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Van Horn, Texas. beer ak | 
HARDY NATIVE CACTUS. Three varieties, six plants 
$1.00 postpaid. Also other native plants. for_ Rock 
Gardens. Philbrick’s Nursery, Turtle Lake, No. Dak. 


CACTUS—Miniature and Display Lists. - Cactus 





CACTUS, 1 
blooming 





Shiner Cactus 








Nursery, Laredo, Texas. 
CACTUS PLANTS, beautiful assortment of ten, $2.00. 
National Products Company, Laredo, Texas. 





CACTUS—17 varieties blooming sizes—1 of each variety— 
18 postpaid, $2.00; 2 of each variety—35 postpaid, 








$3.25. Tags with names, numbers and information in- 
side each box. C. J. Brooks, Allamoore, Texas 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS—10 different labeled plants, all 
choice large incurved varieties, fine collection, $1.00. 
7 labeled plants, Extra Exhibition varieties, $1.00. 12 


something fine in 


plants New Hardy Chrysanthemums, 
Culture leaflet 


style and color, choice collection $1.00. 











with order. ‘The Gardens,’’ 238 E. Boundary Ave., 
York, Pa. 

DAHLIAS | 7 
DAHLIAS AT WHOESALE. Famous for quality, choice 


Descriptive price list free. N. 


varieties, low prices. 
Miller, 458 E. 66th St., Portland, Oregon. 


ANY SIX of the following Dobie Tubers for $5.00 “pre- 
paid: Kathleen Norris, King Midas, Chemars Eureka, 
Fort Monmouth, Galli-Curvi, Valentino, Jane Cowl, Mrs. 
Seal, Helen Ivins. Any three $3.00. March only. 
rated price list of Dahlias, Roses, Peonies, Iris, 
tlads sent upon request. Hillcrest Roseries. 

Tess, , Pa. 

JANE 'E COWL, 


two for $1.00. 
dence, R. I. 


DAHLIAS that will crow 5 to 14 i inches diameter. 

ceived 5 firsts, 2 seconds, second sweepstakes 1931 Dania 
show Battle Creek. Special 5 large varieties $2.25. Jane 
Cowl 75c. Curtis Dahlia Gardens, Ionia, Michigan. 


RARE NEW DAHLIAS priced extremely low. Spring 
delivery. Louis E. Bedard, 88 Woodmount, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 


‘DAHLIA COLLECTION $1.75—Jane Cowl, Jersey Beacon, 





and 
Prog- 





TUBERS 
Provi- 


still leading all prize-winners, 
Louis Wilsch, 55 Cumerford St., 














Carissimo (wonderful red, new), Robt. Scott, Margaret 
pare, Avalon. Scidmore’s Dahlia Gardens, Ballston 
pa, N. 





DAHLIA LOVERS:—Four fine Dahlias for $2. Jane Cowl; 
Marmion; Jersey Beauty and Champagne. Catalogue of 
Dahlias and Gladiolus mailed free. Leonard Phillippi, 
901 Young St., Piqua, Ohio. 


DAHLIAS—Surplus of private grower. 
pion $1.50. Edison, Norris, 





Monmouth, Cham- 
Trimbee, Violet, Wonder, etc. 
—very cheap; write for prices on those you want. No 
catalogue. H. A. Noble, 710 Fifth St., Charleroi, Pa. 

DAHLIAS—Strong roots. Reliable, tested, new exhibi- 
tion and standard varieties 20c to $1.50. postpaid. Cata- 








logue free. Harry Aiken, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
DAHLIAS FIELD GROWN, divisions per 100. “FOB. 
Black Diamond, Challenge, Florist Mixed, $3.00. A. D. 
Livona. Darlene, Storm King, $5.00. Amber Queen, 
Warner, Paul Banyon, $6.00. L. L. Milarch, Copemich, 
Mich. Dept. A 


THE DAHLIA SEED SUPREME. Satisfied customers 
winning prizes and Certificates of Merit at Trial Gardens. 
There is no better seed grown. The price always One 
Dollar per packet. Price list also of worth while Dahlia 
roots. G. . Goodacre, Box 86, Gardena, California. 

GOLDEN DAWN GARDENS, WALDRON, MICHIGAN. 
Descriptive folder free. Dahlias and Gladiolus of distinc- 


tion. Prices will please you. Satisfaction s 
guaranteed. positively 














a cee 


ONE HUNDRED VARIETIES. Grown 
right. Shipped right—true to name. W. 
3648 Grant Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

PRIZE WINNING DAHLIAS, New and standard varie- 
ties, prices reasonable. Also Perennials and Rock Gar- 
den plants. — Hillview Gardens, Fort Madison, Iowa. _ 

DAHLIAS, 35, $2.00; unlabeled 100, $4. 00; Perennials, 
Iris, Cannas, Chrysanthemums, 20, | $1.0 00, $2.50; 
Regal Lillies, 15, $1.50. Mrs. 


right. Priced 
W. Harshman, 





Howard Holsinger, "Denton, 
KATHLEEN NORRIS, $1.50. 
List of Dahlias and Perennials free. 
1, Fairmont, W. Va. 


PIKES PEAK-COLORADO SPRINGS DAHLIA Gardens. 
Established for 21 years. No better Dahlias in the world. 
Fine Dahlia seeds, $1.00 nee. Send for Catalogue 
in colors. Colorado Spring Colorado. 

GROW LARGE BLOOMS. Dahlia Growers 
Burkart gives all information 75c Address 
B. Powell and VanNorman, Port Huron, Mich. 
DAHLIAS. Surplus tubers from a business man’s pri- 
vate garden. Many ‘Roll of Honor’’ varieties. Very 
cheap. Send for list. H. L. Rice, Hereford, Texas. 


FREE DAHLIAS. If you grow Dahlias or are 
ested in these wonderful flowers ask about 
offer. Knollwood Gardens, Winston-Salem, N 
SPEEDWAY DAHLiA GARDENS 
near wholesale. Fort Mon: nouth 
Jerseys Mammoth 75c; Cueen Garden Beautiful 75c. 
All postpaid $2.80. ( “atalogue 


listing the world’s 
Dahlias free. ™M. Markland, 1259 N. Mount St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


DAHLIA SEED FOR CUT FLOWERS and 
First class stock. 30 for 25 cents. Mrs. H. 
Hawthorne, N. | 


DAHLIA roots, 





20 different labeled, 
B. Murray, 


$2.00. 
Route 


Guide, by 
Publishers, 


inter- 
our free 
Cc. 


Roll Dahlias 
$1.00; Jane Cowl 75c; 


Honor 


‘exhibition. 
Schuster, 
State inspected, guaranteed. 
up postpaid, less ad 5c per root. Fo Monmouth, 
Fort Washington, Edna Ferber, Molly Pitcher, Kathrine 
Cecelia, 75c each. Jane Cowl, Barb Redfern, Peacock, 
Robt. Treat, 50c each. Avalon, Jersey’s Beauty, Bash 
Giant, LaGross Bette, Hercules, John L. Childs, Halo, 
Mrs. D. Warner, Mrs, Eleanor Martin, Maidens- 
Blush, Earl Williams. Sunset Glow, 25c each. Standard 
varieties, Cannas, Unlabeled 25c clump. Dayton’s Dahlia 
Gardens, 647 N.’} Main S&t., Akron, _ Ohio. 

DAHLIAS surplus from private “collection of modern 
prize winners. My selection none you have if mentioned 
$2.50 a dozen Unlabeled $1.50. No list. Edith 
Fletcher, Salem, N. H. 


$2.00 and 


NEW ORCHID-FLOWERING | DAHLIAS. Tubers and 
seeds at depression prices. [Illustration, description and 
prices on request. Clifford E. White, Grosse Ile, Mich. 
DAHLIAS—Monmouth Champion, Norris, Fort Monmouth, 
Jane Cowl, five doliars. List ready. E. M. Sanford, 


Madison, New Jersey. 
DAHLIA Bulletin, now “ready. Mailed to your address. 
Leading novelties. Walker Dahlia Gardens, Noith 
Dighton, Massachusetts. 





STERLING DAHLIAS—For those who ¢ desire something 


truly gorgeous we suggest collection No. 4—Thomas 
Edison, A. Lincoln, Waldheim Sunshine. Fort. Mon- 
mouth, Ida Perkins—$11.00 value for $5.00. Catalogue 


on request. 
Vineland, N. 


MARCH SPECIAL 5 roots for r $7.50. A 
$1.50 each, list by request. 
Norris, American Triumph, 
Coquette, Kemps V. Wonder, Albert Vestal, Valentino, 
Yellow Beauty, Seals Californian, Helen Ivins, King 
Midas, Fort Monmouth, Waldheim Sunshine, Treasure 
Island, Dr. John Carman, City of Trenton, World, My 
Maryland. Lakewood Dahlia Gardens, Lakewood, Ohio. 


DAHLIAS REAL BARGAINS. Every root GUARAN- 
TEED true to name, and free from disease, while they 
last, order them now before it’s too late. Any six 
for ‘$1. 00. Caumset Chief, Canteen, Charm, D. A. Moore, 
Elsie Burgess, Flamingo, Jean Kerr, Le Toreador, Mabel 
Thatcher, Mrs. Carl Salbach, Mrs. Warner. Sagamore. 

Any six for $2.00, Avalon, Caivin Coolidge. Cigarette, 
Frances LaRocca, Jersey Beacon, J. B. Waite, Mrs, A. G. 
Hull, Ohio Glory, Pride Stratford, Roman Eagle, Roy- 
croft, The Choctaw, Trentonian, Uncle Sam. 

Any six for $3.00, Altamont, Captain John, Eugenia, 
Frank Galvin, Griffen, Harry Mayer, Jersey Ideal, Jersey 
Jewel, Margaret Wilson, Marsha!ls Beauty, Marshalls 
Blue Gem, Mrs. William Evans, Oyster Bay Ruby, 


Richeleau. 

Any six for $4.00, Jove, J. S. Miller, Kentucky, Marion 
George, Marmion, ' Natures Masterpiece, Nellie Knapp, 
Wacthung 


Peggy Rolland, Queen of Garden Beautiful, 
Sunrise, Yankee Queen. 
Bertha Fritzel, City of Trenton, 
Grace Ricords, Meta 


Any six for $5.00, 
Dr. Elias H. Bartley, Elite Glory, 
Scammel, Spirit of St. Louis, Valentino, Watchung Prince. 
Send for Price List. ALBERT PARRELLA, 3380 ELY 
AVENUE, BRONX, NEW YORK CITY. 
DAHLIAS—Closing out my entire stock. Choice varieties 
at bargain prices. Benning’s Gardens, Dover, New Jersey. 


DAHLIAS-GLADIOLUS. 


» ee Dahlia Farm, A, & E. Waterhouse, 





Additional roots 
Mrs. A. B. Seal, 
Derrill Hart, 


roots 
Kathleen 
Eve Quadling, 

















Four choice Dahlias for 00 
postpaid. Alex Walde, Mrs. Warner, Jersev ~My 
Margaret Masson. Catalogue of Dahlias and Gladiolus 
now ready, mailed free on request. Ware Valley Floral 
Gardens, Box 238, Ware, Mass. 


TANG $1.00. Why pay more. Roots only. April deliv- 


ery. No ) reservations. M. M. [. M. Plees, _Fredericksburg, Va. 


DELPHINIUMS 


MILLER'S GIANT FLOWERING Delph lected 
seeds from largest flowers and spikes. a - ple 


Trade pkg. $1.00. 
Husky baby plants 12 for $1.00 t ) 
N. A. Miller, $ postpaid. Circular free. 


458 East 66th St., Portland, Oregon. 
DELPHINIUMS of HOODACRES, and other rare peren- 























nial plants. Largest Delphinium farm in America. Orig- 
inator the double pure WHITE DELPHINIUM, large 
magnificent. Seeds of Delphiniums and Aquilegias. Great 


us offer on all. Chas. ae Barber, Troutdale, Oregon, 





WINGS RENOWNED DELPHINIUMS unexcelled here 
or abroad, mostly Wrexhan strain, taking poems rizes 
at garden and cut flower shows. Mixed R. 00, 
named varieties $1.50, mixed named Giese $2.00, 
Wing’s special mixture including White Wings $2.00 a 
package prepaid. We_ raise Delphiniums exclusively. 
Wings Delphinium Garden, Box 3380, Portland, Oregon. 


IMPERIAL DELPHINIUMS—Double: eve 
ten feet stalks; 3 inch blooms. ize ~ Aan ge Nf 





cemettins. . jineh ane $5. a hundred. Fifty same 
. Large plan dozen. Instru 
Delphiadel. Puyallup, Wash. ee 


he Bo gs Me hd Ree . 





GLADIOLUS 


BURD’S NEW GLADIOLUS CATALOG is ready to mai 
describing new creations at reasonable prices. Send no 
for i it. _ Howard Burd, Washington, New Jersey 





30 BEAUTIFUL GLADS $1.00, postpaid. All Cc 
varieties, including a dollar variety labeled. Price lis 
200 varieties free. Gelser Bros., Dalton, N. Y. 


TALL CORN GLADS. Newest kinds. Low ‘prices. Satis 





faction, quality and liberality our motto. Write f 
=— list. MONONA GLADIOLUS GARDENS, Monon: 
owa 

LONGFELLOW SPECIAL. , Prepaid 200 for_ 

No. 2; 18 No. 3; 12 No. 4; 25 5; 30 N 
bulblets. Ten lots for $10.00 FOB. a Ee “Milare) 


Copemich, Mich. 

NOT OVER 15 CENTS for large 
duced a few years ago at $100.00 each. 
Perrin, 766 Alberta, Portland, Oregon. 
FORCED TO SELL. At 
newer varieties. Send for list. 





bulbs of varieties inti 
Write for list 


depression prices one hundre 
Senic City Glad Gardens 


Iowa Falls, Iowa. i _ wane ‘% 

30 BULBS, different, labeled, 3s or larger includin 
Minute, Glorianna, Nuthall and others, no junk, satis 
faction guaranteed, Postpaid $1.00. 6 Sets $5.50. Whit 


Kansas City, Mo. 
inch bulbs, over ¢ 
$8.00 thousand 


House Flower Gardens, 8239 Lydia, 


100 CHOICE ASSORTED % to 1% 
named varieties Gladioli postpaid $1.25. 
Whiting’s Gardens, Rochester, Minn. 


‘MINUETS in all sizes and bits. and any 


quantit 





Write for prices. Williamette Valley Bulb Co., Trout 
a EES = 

DR. MOODY, per 100. No. 1, $9.00; No. 2, $7.0 
No. 3, $5.00. 25 at 100 rate. Bulblets, pint, $4.5( 
quart $9.00. Luther P. Benedict, 30 Ipswich Street 
Boston, Mass._ ass Ree Le 
FREE GLAD CATALOG (worth-while varieties). Liber: 
count, valuable extras. Frank A. Breck, 384 N. E. 4: 
Portland, Oregon. 





GLADIOLUS—Send for our 16 page Catologue, listing 
over 150 varieties of Gladiolus, Dahlias, and perennials 
COLUMBIA GARDENS, CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN. 


FREE GLADIOLUS—12 Giant Nymph with every orde: 
50 mixed Gladiolus for 91.00. Write for catalogue 
Ohio. 


Howard Uhrig, Chillicothe, 


100 FLORISTS EXHIBITION GLADIOLUS 10 each, ten 
popular varieties; Labelled $2.50 or 100 mixed $1.5 
ee PERENNIAL GARDENS, BARRINGTON, NE Ww 
JERSEY 
DEAM’S MARCH SPECIALS—Three bulblets Picardy 
Three bulblets one variety $1.00 Bagdad, Wm 
st, Otto Carmichael, Achievement, Lavender De- 
light. One each six varieties $2.00. Stock limited— 
offer expires April first. Descriptive Gladiolus list free 
Harry Deam, 3408 Central Drive, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


FREE, MARCH ONLY, one Marmora, with 100 large 
bulbs, prepaid $2.00. Contains Phipps, Douglas and 
other reliable varieties. Descriptive list now ready 
Jesse Osborne, 3345 23rd Avenue So., Minneapolis, Minn 
CHOICE GLADIOLI—REASONABLE PRICES. Spring 
list includes No SEVEN FIRS _ GLADIOLUS 
GARDEN, Route 8, Box 1 1148, Portland, Oregon. — : 
SURPLUS GLADS of an advanced amateur. Choose 
from Ave Maria, Betty Nuthall, Von Tets, Mrs. Chase 
and 125 other choice varieties healthy Minnesota stock 
Send for list. Will trade. H. A. Puffer, Bird Island, 
Minn. eee ‘ 
PFITZERS TRIUMPH—Quantity prices on request. Get 
my descriptive bargain price list before placing your 
Glad order. H. F. Webster, 936 N. E, 24th, Portland 
Oregon. 
SIX NEW. and Many Standard Gladioli described in my 
‘Depression’? price list. C. C. Thayer, New Castle, Pa 
You 


























WHAT ARE THE HUNDRED FINEST GLADS? 
cannot afford to buy your gladiolus bulbs without seeing 
this special feature of our catalog. We correspond with 
hundreds of originators and fanciers in America, Canada 
and seven foreign countries to get the consensus of expert 
opinion, and also tried out 1500 varieties in our own 
test garden. Our catalog gives a complete report on hun 
dreds of varieties, and lists the 100 leading glads for 
1932 . . . We are the introducers of SOLVEIG, the 
glad which won first prize and a First Class Certificate 
at the National Show at Cleveland last summer. Only 
one other seedling has been awarded this honor by the 
American Gladiolus Society since 1916. Read all about 
this new wonder Glad in our catalog—a postcard will 
bring it. Colonial Gardens, Rushford, Minn, _ 


GLADIOLUS—Monev back guarantee special. One dozen 
each; Glorianna, Giant Nymph, Golden Frills, Copper 
Bronze and Souvenir. All large bulbs, postnaid $1.50. 
My special 2 for 1 catalog Free! John B. Kuhn, 1507 
E. Taylor St., Bloomington, I1l. 


WwW. it. 1. PHIPPS: WORLD'S LARGEST STOCK. Reduced 














prices. SPECIAL: 100 Gold Eagle or 30 Phipps 1% up 
$1.00 postpaid. FULL LIST READY. Gladmoor, Tipton, 
Ind. 





PRIZE WINNING Gladiolus bulbs, choice Perennials. 
Delphinium and Rock Plants, Highest quality, reasonable 
prices. Catalog free, Jones’ Glad Gardens, Haydenville, 
Mass. 


HIGH we Ee at lowest prices. Please send 
for list. Mrs. R. W. Gallup, Norwich, Conn 


SUPERIOR GLADIOLUS NOVELTIES: Goon your own! 
100 Select hand pollenized Montana Grown seed $2.0(-— 
100 Unbloomed seedling bulblets $1.00. S. A. Anderson, 
Sidney, Montana. . 


MARCH SPECIAL—One large or two medium or ten 
bulblets each of Early Phipps, Miss Joy, Orchid, J) 
Moody, Mary Frey, Bobby, Loveliness, Rose Iand, Sun 
Glow, and Aflame for $1.50. Catalogue value $5.90. Send 
wr bulb list. HAROLD W. LAUBER, WAUSEON, OHIO. 


100 LARGE GLADIOLI. 10 each of different varieties 
$1.50 or 100 GOLDEN DREAM $4.00 Post-paid Myers 
Nursery. Arcadia, Wis. 


BE SURE TO GET our list 130 Best Varieties cheaper: 
bulblets; small bulbs half price; specials; assortments; 
Seedlings; 50 standard varieties closing out; 50 FREE 
BULBS with early orders. WESTMORELAND GAR- 
DENS, 1374 E. 20th St., PORTLAND, OREGON. 























GLADIOLUS—The best at lowest prices. List free. 
Don’t miss this. Benning’s Gardens, Dover, _New Jersey. 
ONLY FINE NAMED sorts. 100 assorted, blooming size. 





plus 100 bulblets, postpaid $1.00: Send for list. Georze 
S. Woodruff, Independence, Iowa. E 
GLADS. Six fine varieties, ten each, labeled, large. 
$2.00, medium, $1.50, small $1.00. Prepaid U. § 


Arthur Johnson, Port Clinton, Ohio. 





ONE HUNDRED one inch and larger Gladioli. twenty 
varieties, labeled separately, $1.00. Catalog of Glads, 
Tulips, Narcissi, Lillies, etc., free. Kaylor Nurseries, 


Blaine, Washington. 
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